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MISPLACED PRIDE 


Some years ago, a gentleman of the county of Essex, 
in the course of a Scottish tour, was conducted by 
an Edinburgh friend to an eminent station on the 
Calton Hill, that he might have a panoramic survey 
of all the beauties of the Modern Athens at once. The 
southern gentleman was a good deal of a pococurante, 
or, if he had any particular likings, they were in 
favour of his own country. When desired to re- 
mark the picturesque hills around Edinburgh, he said, 
“Oh, my dear sir, what are all your barren hills to 
the fine corn-land of Essex?” At length he turned 
his eyes to the large county jail, so conspicuously 
perched on a shoulder of the hill, and, being told what 
was the object of the building, “ Well,” said he, deter- 
mined on all hands to undervalue poor Scotland, “how 
many criminals may you have here at a jail-delivery ?” 
“ Why,” said his cicerone, who was a barrister, “ we 
consider thirty or forty a considerable number to bring 
at once before the High Court of Justiciary.” “Thirty 
or forty !” exclaimed the Essex man ; “ Lord bless you, 
in Chelmsford we have often between three and four 
hundred at an assizes !” 

We may laugh at this anxiety of the Englishman 
respecting what must appear as somewhat of a bad 
distinction ; but is it not an error almost universal, to 
take a pride in such matters, or at least to act as if 
they were something to be proud of? Every consider- 
able town in the kingdom has its public buildings, and 
it is two to one that the handsomest and most promi- 
nent of these are receptacles for poverty, disease, 
crime, or something else relating to the woes of our 
mortal condition. By far the most elegant public 
building in Manchester is the infirmary. The “hos- 
pitals” in London are generally imposing structures. 
So are the county jails every where—including, no 
doubt, that at Chelmsford.* Asylums for the insane 
and blind are sometimes placed in such situations, and 
reared of such materials and in such a style, as to have 
what is called an ornamental effect. We have even 
seen some good-looking workhouses. Penitentiaries 
of any thing like modern date are generally very toler- 
able in appearance, probably to render them the more 
attractive to those whom the public wishes to bring to 
repentance. We lately lighted upon a very good- 
looking hospital for incurables, and our recollections 
of the exteriors of deaf and dumb institutions are all 
of a pleasing kind. If custom did not blind us, we 
could not fail to see these things in a different light 
from what we do. We would reflect that such in- 
stitutions are called for, in order to remedy evils in 
our nature and social condition, and that to put 
them prominently forward, or to connect them with 
fine objects, is not, to say the least of it, in good 
taste. It would also appear by no means right or 
proper that that money should be expended on ele- 
gance, which might be so much better bestowed in ex- 
tending the actual benefits of the institution to larger 
numbers. The reflections of those who rear structures 
of this order do not seem to involve such conside- 
rations. ‘Their avowed reasonings on the subject are 
simply these—* We are going to build a large edifice, 
let us by all means have a good plan ; since it is to be 
a large and ornamental structure, let us put it in a 
place where it will be seen, and be an off-set to the 
town.” It is, therefore, placed at the end of some 
spacious street, so as to terminate the vista, or else on 
some rising ground in the environs, so that every 
stranger entering the town must needs see it, and in- 

* P.8.—So we find. “ A large and well-built county jail on 


Howard's plan."—Leigh’s Road-Book of England and Wales—Ac- 
count of Chelmsford. 


“quire “ What fine building is that?” It is to be feared 
. that they rarely stop to reflect on the character and 
situation of the parties to be accommodated in such 
buildings, or bethink them how, by a different expen- 
diture of the money, superior benefits might be se- 
cured. It is rather the glory of the persons building, 
than the good of the class for whom the building is 
reared, that prompts the style of these structures. 
There is a vague notion that it is creditable to the 
public to have magnificent institutions, for whatever 
end these may be. Hence, when any stranger visits 
a town, he is sure to be saluted with—“Oh, you 
must visit our infirmary,” “our jail,’ “our lunatic 
asylum,” or whatever else; and this evidently not 
from any notion that the internal arrangements com- 
prehend any thing interesting, but simply because it 
is a grand building and a great ornament to the place. 

In a particular city, the name of which we shall 
not mention, as our aim is not to censure particular 
persons or public bodies, but a general failing or error, 


tablishments, some of which boast of an extraordinary 
degree of external elegance. One of them, devoted 
to the maintenance and education of between one and 
two hundred boys, the children of persons in declin- 
ing circumstances, is perhaps of all other buildings in 
the town that which would most arrest the attention 
and call forth the admiration of a stranger. There 
are more than one British palace of inferior elegance. 
In this case, rather oddly, the founder directed in his 
will that the institution should be, if possible, formed 
in a certain plain house then belonging to him ; but, 
after his death, his executors determined on rear- 
ing the present magnificent mansion. Generally, 
both testators and executors incline to the grand 
style, the former being anxious for a monument, and 
the latter being led away by the notion that nothing 
of a homely character would suit the dignity of the in- 
stitution. In the same city, there is an institution de- 
voted to the maintenance and education of ninety-six 
girls, the daughters of tradesmen in reduced circum- 
stances, or who have died without leaving any pro- 
vision for their families. The expense of lodging these 
children is considerably higher in proportion than that 
of lodging the families of independent persons in their 
own grade. ‘The cost of their present very handsome 
house was L.12,250, which, at six per cent., gives an 
annual rent of L.7, 13s. for each, the rents of most 
entire families of their rank being not more than L.25. 
Being anxious to illustrate still farther a subject in 
which the interests of the unfortunate are much con- 
cerned, we may advert to a third institution, the 
managers of which have erred still more egregiously, 
though, we believe, under the best intentions. It is 
an asylum for orphan children, of whom eighty-six 
are supported. The original plain building was in a 
low situation, though not lower than one-half of the 
houses of the poor in the same town, and much more 
airy than most. Some years ago, an alarm was taken 
respecting the health of the children, and, the evil 
being attributed to the situation, it was resolved to 
rear a new house in the outskirts of the town. This 
new house cost nearly L.16,000! Every one admired 
its elegance, and there was a general feeling of plea- 
sure in thinking that poor orphans should be so well 
cared for. But how does the case really stand! Each 
of these children costs, for house dation, L.11 


per annum. Eleven pounds would pay for good cot- 
tages, sufficient to accommodate four families, with the 
statistical quantity of children each (44), or twenty- 
six persons in all. How absurd that, while a poor 
man’s child is supported by his parents, he should 
cost at the rate of seven or eight shillings a-year for 


there exist a considerable number of beneficiary es- 


house-room ; but, let him be adopted by the public, 
he must cost as much as six-and-twenty persons of 
his own grade. Surely the child might be lodged in 
a manner perfectly healthful, without so great an ex- 
penditure as this. ‘The health of the children in 
question was, after all, not certainly improved by the 
change of residence, for, ere four years had elapsed, 
it was necessary to consult physicians with regard to 
a wide prevalence of disease amongst them. The 
prescription now was what it probably ought to have 
been at first—an increase of generous diet. This was 
a most instructive circumstance. The large expen- 
diture for ornamental buildings for the poor by no 
means forms a measure of the actual comfort enjoyed 
by them. Much may be spent for show, or for the 
credit of the public body concerned, while there may 
be undue parsimony on points of real importance.* 

If we pause and consider for a little, we shall find 
that a vast number of other things which we are ac- 
customed to feel proud of, or at least to regard with 
complacency, ought rather to be painful subjects of 
reflection. In our recollections of the history of our 
own country, which are the points that we regard 
with most pleasure? Are they not either those battles 
which we gained over neighbouring nations, or triumphs 
accomplished in national struggles by the party to 
which we consider ourselves, as individuals, attached ? 
How strange that, in the retrospect of our country’s 
career, we should dwell with peculiar satisfaction on 
such an affair as that at Agincourt, where we only 
aided an ambitious and inconsiderate monarch in the 
attempt to wade through innocent blood to a sove- 
reignty with which he had nothing to do—or on such a 
transaction as that at the Boyne, where, admitting that 
the event was for the general advantage, still it was a 
business afflicting and deplorable in itself, and which 
caused a large section of our countrymen to be con- 
demned, though unavoidably, to a painful subjection. 
However clearly, in the latter class of cases, it may be 
shown that the triumph has been on the right side, 
still it is a sad subject to have a triumph upon, and a 
generous spirit would feel that the sooner it were 
forgotten on both sides the better. Henry 1V. could 
bear no congratulation, even at the moment, on vie- 
tories gained over those who opposed him ; but he is 
almost singular in this trait of magnanimity. Most 
men, and most parties, and most nations, can gain no 
triumph over their opponents, without féting and 
anniversarying it for ever after. The detection of a 
frantic attempt at crime, on the part of a few indivi- 
duals connected with a depressed party, is dinned into 
the ears of that party for centuries by annual ringing 
of bells and discharge of cannon. The defeat which 
finally broke the power of a hostile nation, is cele- 
brated and commemorated in every possible way, long 
after the first sense of relief and triumph which it gave 
was past. We wonder and declaim at the symptoms of 
vengeful feeling which we see sparkling out occasion- 
ally in the vanquished parties, without once reflect- 
ing that, while we continue to remember our victory, 
it is natural for them to remember their defeat. On 
an enlarged view of the happiness of our species, party 
struggles, wars international and civil, and all that 
tends to rend mankind asunder, and make them snarl 
and fight, must be held as lamentable. The victor, at 
the best, protects himself from some evil that was 
threatened to him : he creates no positive good. The 


* Economising too much in the diet of pauper chiidren isa 
great mistake in policy, if it were nothing else. It causes them 
to grow up with weakly constitutions, so as to be the more likely 
to continue or to return as burdens on the public funds, or to 
become the parents of children also of weakly constitutions, and 
whom the public will have sooner or later to take charge of. 
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event is well for him ; but the whole affair is discre- 
ditable to the nature common to both, and one party 
at least’ must suffer. Decency, then, and humane 
feeling, rather require that all such contentions should 
be immediately forgotten, than that they should be 
trumpeted in perpetuity. Suppose two individuals 
reconciled after a lawsuit, a duel, or amy other un- 
happy dispute which they might have had, would it 
not be in the worst possible taste for the victor to 
take every opportunity of reminding his now peace- 
able adversary of his humiliation? Why should not 
a victorious political or religious party, or a victorious 
nation, after peace had been proclaimed, be equally 
guarded against every word or act tending to remind 
the defeated party or nation of its reverses, and to 
keep alive in it painful, and therefore vindictive 
feelings ! 

Amongst the various ways of gaining a livelihood, 

it is somewhat remarkable that some of the most dig- 
-nified relate not to services tending positively to in- 
“erease human happiness, but only to prevent or al- 
leviate evils which flow from human error. The 
law depends either on our direct mutual aggressions, 
or on the failure of the common intellect to discern 
the proper limits between men’s respective rights. 

_ Medicine owes its existence to errors, either of igno- 
rance or of unregulated will, with respect to the laws 
governing the economy of our animal frames. The 
glittering business of the soldier, which young men 
omg for as for a place in some glorious drama—which 
been the theme of poets and the admiration of 

the fair sex, from the most ancient times—what is it, 
at the best, but a thing necessary amongst national 
arrangements to keep the public head unbroken! Its 

‘truest claim to respect is, in reality, its mere useful- 
“ness! Amidst the passions of a large body of men, it 
is required to support peace and maintain law. But 
' the distressing consideration is, that we should be still 
so far from right social regulations—still, in short, so 
far barbarous—as to need military force. Not less 
painful is it to consider that so much law and medi- 
cine should be required. All are alike indications of 
prevalent error and woe. Considered, then, with re- 

_ gard to the good of all, and not merely the good of one 
man against another, great and well-appointed armies, 
thé pomp of justice in her dusky courts, colleges of 
surgeons and physicians, are things to be contemplated 
rather with melancholy than with exulting feelings, 
If such things were essentially glorious, Ireland, with 

+ herimmense barracks and her stupendous jails, ought 
‘to be one of the first countries in the world. But 

« they are not so, and, while the men are entitled to all 

. Fespect as in the mean time serving at least a nega- 

_ tively useful end, we ought nevertheless to look for- 
ward with fond anticipations to a time when this now 

, Stately machinery will be much reduced in its needful 

amount. 


THE CRISIS—A STORY-* 


* At atime, and that not a distant one, when the world 
" of commerce was shaken to its very foundations, and 
«nothing was heard of but gazettings, and, still worse, 
suicides among its denizens, M. Michel Pernon sat in 
_ his edbinet alone. He had that morning driven his 
; wife and daughter almost angrily from him, and from 
the seat in which he had then placed himself, he had 
“never stirred for many consecutive hours. He was a 
«merchant, and some late intelligence of an alarmi 
¢mature was the cause of his indulgence in solitude. But 
¢ the reader will err if he imagines the subject of M. Per- 
meditations to have been sombre throughout. His 
Sisto occupied his thoughts at first, indeed, but, 
igued with reflecting upon them, his imagination 
had ey Smeal to brighter and fairer images. 
His paper, thought, circulated once more with 
. facility ; his ships covered the seas anew ; all arrived 
in port without loss or da ; and with returnin 
* fortune came happiness and the respect of the world. 
- Unfortunately, these were but fancies, and fancies 
> that were | ily dissipated. A loud and imperious 
. voice @ the cabinet door dispelled them at once. 
“9 tell you that he is at home. I know it; and I 
Announce me, or I will announce my- 
~~ Thus forced to break through the orders given to 
him, the servant opened the door, and, without look- 
_ ing at M, Pernon, read from a with discomposed 
ge the words, “M. Charles Vermond and Co,” 
Pernon his back upon the door 
“on hearing the words, but though he thus’ prevented 
) himself from seeing the person who entered so autho- 
, Fitatively, his face became deadly pale, and the per- 
to his brow. The 
Tew comer in mean time made a circuit round 
‘the table to place himself in front of his debtor, for 
such Michel Pernon was. There was certainly nothing 
“terrible or alarming in the outward appearance of the 
*merchant’s visiter. He was a young man of twenty- 
Bix or 80, remarkably well formed, and with a counte- 


b. * Translated from the French. 


é 


nance that would haye been very pleasing in a state 
of repose ; but, at the moment under consideration, it: 
was stirred by emotions of anger and haughty dislike, 
which made it pale and in quick alternations. 
There was also a slight portion of triumph mingled 
evidently with these feelings. M. Charles Vermond 
was attired in deep mourning, and attired so elegantly, 
though with perfect plainness at the same time, that, 
but for other indications, one might have thought him 
bound upon a formal visit of respect. When M, Pernon 
mustered fortitude to cast a glance at his visiter, it 
seemed, from the sigh he gave, as if he concluded that 
all hope was fruitless, and that the creditor before 
him was determined upon showing no mercy. M. Per- 
non, nevertheless, placed a chair, and the visiter sat 


wn. 

“So,” said M. Vermond, after a cold , * you 
have not honoured your acceptance, sir.” “ 
no,” stammered the old merchant ; “ but believe me, 
sir, upon my honour”——. “ Yes, yes, I know what 

‘ou will say,” said M. Vermond ; “ but learn, sir, that 
i heed it not. The hour of reprisal is come ; I knew 
it would, but thought not that it was so near.” “ Re- 
prisal !” answered Michel Pernon ; “reprisal! Ah, 
sir, upon an old man, whom the chances of trade 
alone have made your debtor. Reprisal! and you so 
young, so rich, so happy!” “I thank the c 
that you speak of with all my soul,” said the youn 
man. “It is but eight days,” continued the ynined 
merchant, “since I was rich; my speculations were 
promising, and my confidence had not been abused. 
Ah, sir, the fall is great enough. I knew not that my 
paper was in your hands”——- “ Yes,” interrupted 
the young man, whose anger seemed to increase with 
the continued presence of the merchant ; “ yes, your 

per is in my hands, and much more of it than you 
Sow of. Iam your principal creditor, sir, and you 
are a bankrupt.” At the word bankrupt, so i 
to the ears of a mercantile man, the old merchant 
shuddered ; but he revived, and said, with some degree 
of animation, “ All the world may not lament my ruin, 
but none will doubt my — All my transactions 
have been open ; my books are regular, my losses too 
plain; my expenses have always been moderate, 
and suited to my means.” “ Bah!” cried the young 
man bitterly, “tricks, tricks, to deceive the better! 
Your moderate expenses were but from hypocrisy, 
and your seeming losses set down to cover secret 
gins 1” “Sir, sir!” cried the agitated old man. “M. 

ernon,” said the young man, “I only repeat words 
of yours. You taught me this language. Remember, 
sir, what you said sixteen years ago to my poor father. 

I was but a boy then. He was in the condition in 

which you now are; you came to him then, as I come 
to you now, he explained his affairs to you, he showed 
you his books, he avouched his honesty, and he prayed 

‘or time—nothing but a little time. And you—not 
humble and smooth as you are now, but loud and in- 
solent—you loaded him with reproaches and insults. 
You asked, you remember, ‘How a bankrupt dared 
to speak of honesty.” All bankrupts, zon said, were 
scoundrels ; and you exclaimed against the laws, which 
were too lenient upon such defaulters, and which you 
would have had to pillory them on the Exchange be- 
fore the assembled world. In fine, sir, you opposed all 
arrangement, all compromise, and we Sak the cup 
of misfortune to the very dregs. I, even I, a boy, 
shared directly in your pitiless anger. My mother 
took me by the hand, and brought me to this house— 
to this very room, which I well recollect. This book- 
shelf, these boxes—then go with wealth—I re- 
member them all perfectly. My mother knelt to en- 
treat your mercy. ‘If you are resolved against my 
husband,’ said she,‘ have compassion upon my Charles, 
upon my poor boy! Do not take away our every re- 
source ; leave us something to finish that education 
on which our bread may yet depend!’ I remember, 
sir,” continued the young man, his anger seeming to 
revive with every fresh recollection —“I remem 
that I, in the thoughtlessness of a boy, took down a 
book from this shelf—the book is yet here—the ve 
book—a Cicero! I took it down to show how far I 
was advanced in eas and to aid my poor 
mother’s words. You snatched the book from my 
hands, exclaiming, ‘Cicero, indeed! Here is the son 
of a broken merchant with mighty ideas!’ You suc- 
ceeded, sir. My education never was completed. I 
quitted France, and my object became to gain money, 
not to acquire knowledge. I did become rich, and 
every farthing that we owed you has been long 
since paid. But I never forgot, nor can forget, what 
else we owe to you; and I vowed, if an opportunity 
should occur, that I would discharge that debt also. 
The chance has fallen in my way. Look for no pity 
sir. Can you look for it? Can you ask it?! 

To this long statement of the irritated young man, 
the merchant made no other answer than by a deep 
sigh, and the exclamation, “My poor wife! my poor 
ga ! my Cecile, my poor Cecile !” “My mother knelt 

ore you, and her hand was then in that of her child, 
you pitied us not,” scid M. Vermond. “I shall 

e, sir,” cried M. Pernon ; “the shame and mortifi- 
cation will kill me!” “ My father told you the same, 
and you heeded not his anguish,” was the answer. 

For a moment there was a pause, and M. Pernon 
bent his eye on the fire in hopeless dismay. At that 


young man so harsh, pa 


instant the door of the cabinet opened gently, and a 
young girl ap , who at first saw not M, pe 
and who was rant, evidently, of the unhappy mat- 


ters then wringing the heart of her father. She 
into the room as softly as she had opened ey 
and she advanced smilingly, with her hands held out 
before her, with the apparent intention of placing 
them upon the old man’s eyes, and making him guess, 
which the little hands would have renderéd very, very 
easy, who had surprised him so. But suddenly she 
saw M. Vermond, and a blush overspread her counte- 
nance. For a moment or two she stood in 
and M. Vermond had an opportunity of seeing her 
ay a but, though still blushing, she recovered herself 
so far as to retreat, which she did as softly as she had 
entered, putting her finger at the same time to her 
lips, and ow the young man by that motion, and 
a smile accompanying it, not to tell her father 
she had intruded on his engaged moments. 

This apparition was that of a most lovely girl, just 
blooming into womanhood—a creature with hght 
tresses and blue eyes, and a countenance mingling the 
charming innocence of the girl with the intelligence 
of womanhood. The sight of her made a stran 
revulsion in the young man’s feelings. It was not 
mere effect of beauty on a young and susceptible heart. 
There was something nobler and better, at least, 
mingled with that impression. While the disconso- 
late old merchant sat in silence by the fire, his lately 
angry creditor thought within himself, and for the 
first time, of all that his revenge, if indulged in, would 
effect. ‘That smiling creature, radiant with een 
beauty, and simplicity, was it right, was it manly, was 
it honourable, jo cast a gloom over her path, and in- 
volve her, who had never injured him, in the punish- 
ment which another had incurred ? Again, however, 
M. Vermond thought of his parents and their injuries, 
and reprobated his own weak relentings. But the 
vision which had passed before him was not to be so 
banished, and his eye turned ever upon the door, in 
the vain hope of seeing the smiling face reappear, 
with the beautiful tresses, and the charmingly rounded 
figure that had tripped so lightly into the apartment. 

feelings of the young man had 
as complete as sudden ; and he finally lifted the 
which he had thrown angrily on table, and re- 
placed it carefully on the shelf, after which he re- 
sumed his seat f the merchant’s side. 

“ Sir,” said M. Pernon gravely, ignorant of the 
scene that had passed and its remarkable conse- 


giveness. Ah, sir, the happiness of my 
my Cecile—is in your hands! Pardon the 


“Sir—M. Pernon,” said the young man, respect- 
fully but hesitatingly, “ you will doubtless find friend- 
liness, there is no fear’——- M. Vermond could say 
no more. He felt so surprised at his own emotions, 
so confused by the alteration which had taken place 
in himself, that he could not trust himself to speak 
further at the time. The old merchant looked at him 
with surprise, as he heard the mild tones of his credi-" 
tor in his last words, and still more was he astonished 
when M. Vermond rose up hastily, and holding with 
his ungloved hand for a moment the dpor-handle so 
lately touched by Cecile, left the room with a hurried 
bow, but without another sentence. 

In a few minutes afterwards M. Pernon entered the 
peereeen of his wife and daughter. Exhausted by 
the agitating scene he had undergone, he sank down 


ily—of 
past, and 


upon a sofa, and uttered some sorrowful exclamations, 
which speedily drew Cecile and her mother to his 
sald the former, Kissing hie pale chock. We arp 
sai ormer, kissi i . “We are 
ruined !” said the pane bo “dear wife, dear child, 
we are ruined! God has punished me for my former 
hardness to others, and, I may add, with usury. Not 
only are we ruined, not only do I owe more than I 
can pay, but our fate is in the hands of the son of 
Vermond, who, sixteen years ago—but you remem- 
ber, wife, for you counselled me to be more merciful 
at the time. Ah, he was misrepresented to me ; but 
that matters not now. Our fate is in his son’s hands ; 
he was here but now; he came with threats on his 
tongue, and vengeance in his heart. Fortunate it was 
that neither of pe were with me ; you would have 
suffered as much as I did. His menaces were over- 
whelming ; and yet, all of a sudden, as if by some 
miracle, some es mer of heaven, his anger seemed 
to be appeased, we changed places, as it were, for 
he grew confused as I had been, and at last took his 
leave with civility and respectfulness.” 

Madame Pernon and Cecile oxcheagnt glances, and 
the daughter blushed divinely. “Was he with you 
just now?” said madame. “But within these few 
minutes,” answered M. Pernon. “That fine-looking 
?” said Cecile, still blushing. 


“What! you saw him, then?” exclaimed the father. 
“ My dear husband,” said Madame Pernon, throwing 
r arm around him, “ do not give way to despair. 
All will be arranged, you will see.” 
The acute lady was not in error. Ere long, her 
husband came comfortably out of the crisis of the day, 
ermond, usually a most attentive 


and M. Charles 


' 

quences, “ believe me, hate and vengeance are evil pas- 
| sions. Do not think that I have yet to repent of my 

conduct to your father; I repented of it long, long 
| since. I myself was not at that time a parent, but be- 
| came one almost immediately after your father’s mis- 
| fortunes, and then I first saw that my behaviour had 
| been unjust, inhumane. I learned to appreciate your 
| father’s sentiments, and his anxiety for his children, 
| If he could speak to you now, knowing how sincere 

was my regret, he would counsel you to pity_and ~ 
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man of business, was blamed by officious people for 
neglecting money a while to attend on the steps of his 
young and beautiful betrothed, Cecile Pernon. 


SHOULD WORKING-PEOPLE BE EDUCATED? 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

In the inquiry on this subject, the next person exa- 
mined was Mr James Kempson, cotton facturer 
in Philadelphia, who himself employs four hundred 
workmen, and is well acquainted with the manner of 
conducting such manufactures in other parts of the 
United States. Mr Kempson stated that, in New 
England, eight-tenths of the workmen are natives of 
the States, the remainder being chiefly Englishmen. 
As a general rule, however, the American masters do 
not like to take English workmen, and that “ because 
they are so dissipated and discontented.” “ After 
they have been some time in the country,” says Mr 
Kempson, “ they are noted as the greatest drunkards 
we have. ‘The wholesale price of whisky is with us 
ninepence a-gallon, and they appear not to be able to 
overcome the temptation. Our own workmen are bet- 
ter educated, more intelligent, and refrain more from 
sensual indulgence.” The discontent of the English 
workmen, he said, usually manifests itself “in strikes 
and demands for wages, almost always ill-considered, 
with which the masters cannot comply, and which 
grievously interfere with their commercial operations ; 
their ignorant expectations generate ill-will and hos- 
tility towards the masters.” He stated that there 
are no combination laws in America, and attributed 
the superior conduct of the native workmen to their 
“education, their moral instruction, and temperate 
habits.” The education offered in that country to 
all, and which all the leading men of the country 
support, is much taken advantage of by the manufac- 
turing population. “The manufacturers are always 
anxious that the children should absent themselves 
from the-manufactory during two or three months 
of the year to attend the schools. The manufac- 
turers very frequently suggest to the parents the ne- 
cessity of the children being taken to school, although 
sending them is generally an inconvenience to the ma- 
nufacturer.” In answer to the query, “ Is the incon- 
venience of the children going to the school such as to 
increase the cost of production?” Mr Kempson said, 
“TI do not think it does increase the cost of produc- 
tion ; the only inconvenience is the trouble of getting 
other hands ; we think the advantage of their being 
educated more than counterbalances that trouble.” 

The evidence next given is that of Mr William 
Fairbairn, an engineer, who has a large establishment 
in Manchester, and is a partner in another firm in 
London. 

“What number of workmen do you employ ‘— 
About six hundred and eighty in Manchester, and 
between four and five hundred persons in London. 
This number includes apprentices ; we have a few 
labourers, the principal part of whom are mechanics 
in London. 

"Are the mechanics natives of London, and those in 
this establishment natives of Manchester !—No, they 
are from all quarters, both in London and Manchester ; 
a great number of them are Scotch ; there are many 
from Yorkshire ; a very limited portion of the me- 
chanics, perhaps not more than seven or eight per 
cent., are Irish. 

What descriptions of education—school education, 
or domestic training—do the chief classes of mechanics 
appear to have had, so far as you have the means of 
knowing The mechanics who come from Scotland 
and the north of England, Cumberland, and Northum- 
berland, have generally received a tolerably good ele- 
mentary education. Those from Scotland have been 
generally educated in the parochial school ; they read 
and write ; they are in general good arithmeticians, 
and in many instances they have a knowledge of the 
lower branches of mathematics ; some of them draw 
very well. The English workmen from the northern 
counties are similarly, but variously, and not so well 
educated as the Scotch, and I attribute it to the want 
of parochial schools, which in my opinion are invalu- 
able in Scotland. The Irish mechanics that we have 
here are chiefly from the north of Ireland, and in 
point of school education they rank very nearly with 
the mechanics from the English northern counties, 
though they are somewhat lower in technical training 
as mechanics. The mechanies from Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and the south of England, are below those 
of the northern counties, though they are very good 


mechanics, 


Are you aware whether in the northern counties in 
England, from which the better educated mechanics 
come, that better education arises from endowed 
schools, or from the better management of any en- 
dowed schools of the nature of the Scotch parochial 
schools; or whether it arises from education obtained 
by the population, in consequence of their perception 
of the advantages of education !—The better educa- 
tion in the counties of Durham and Northumberland 
does not arise from endowed schools, but from schools 
conducted on the Scotch parochial principle, and sup- 
ported by the fees paid by the scholars, as also from 
the amalgamation of that part of the English with 
the Scotch population on the borders, and a similarity 
of habit or impression respecting the advantages of 
education. The parents of children in those counties 
are very generally aware of the advantages of the 
Scotch system of education. 
| You are perhaps aware that the economy of a 
Scotch, an Irish, or a Northumberland or Yorkshire 
cottage, is different from the rest ; have you observed 
whether, as respects the habits of the workmen in 
regard to dress or personal cleanliness as derived 
from domestic training, independently of school in- 
struction, there are great differences observable 
amongst the several classes of educated mechanics !— 
I observe amongst the better class of Scotch work- 
men, who have come out of, probably, very inferior 
cottages, a strong disposition to advance in self-re- 
spect, in proportion to their better education. They 
have more self-respect, which is shown in cleanliness 
and better dress on Sundays. It is always an indica- 
tion of looseness of character, and a low standard of 
moral conduct, to see a mechanic in dirt or in his 
working clothes on Sunday. Thirty years’ experience 
leads me to draw a very unfavourable conclusion as to 
the future usefulness to me, and of success to himself, 
of any workman whom I see in dirt on a Sunday. 

As a general rule, does the advance of his house 
keep pace with the advance in the condition of the 
person !—As a general rule, it does. Better personal 
condition leads to better associates, and commonly to 
better marriage, on which the improved condition of 
the house is entirely dependent. It is due to the 
labouring classes of females in Lancashire and the 
surrounding districts to state, that in the important 
household virtue of cleanliness they are superior to 
the females of the same class in Scotland. 

‘What are the differences which you have observed 
or experienced in the usefulness of workmen, as shown 
in mental habits apparently derived from school edu- 
cation ‘—The best educated are invariably intrusted 
with the most important parts of the work ; the 
Scotch workmen first, then the workmen from the 
northern counties. If there be any intricate work in 
any thing that requires close mental application, as a 
class we always select the men of the best school 
education first. In out-door work, when, for example, 
there is a steam-engine, or a water-wheel, or mill-work 
to erect, a foreman or some responsible workman must 
be chosen, and the choice, in nine cases out of ten, falls 
on the man of the best school education. It is then 
found to be very useful to have a man capable of mak- 
ing a drawing, taking dimensions, or sending a letter. 

Does the rate of wages keep pace with the educa- 
tion !— Yes, the best educated are always the best 
paid. 

Are not the operations of your manufactory fre- 
quently changed !—Yes, very frequently ; we seldom 
have precisely the same work over again, except in 
the case of steam-engines. Our operations extend 
over great varieties of manufacture — cotton-mills, 
wool, or flax—and all these require various adapta- 
tions of the transmission of moving power, and of its 
velocities, according to the situation. 

In respect to change of operations, do you expe- 
rience any advantages traceable to the school educa- 
tion of the best workmen !—Yes, we certainly find 
that those who have had a good school education, have 
had a better conception of the organisation and system 
implied in change of operation. It appears to re- 
quire mental training in early life to enable a man to 
arrange & sequence of operations in the best manner 
for clear and efficient practical efforts. Men with 
such capacity we rarely find, except amongst those 
who have had a school education. Occasionally, self- 
educated men arise, who, under the influence of strong 
motives, do more for themselves than any existing 
methods of school education could have done for them ; 
but these men are extremely rare—they are but soli- 


tary instances. 


In the manual operations do you perceive any diffe- 
rences of skill traceable to school education !—No, not 
in the lower divisions of labour, or working at parti- 
cular parts ; some of the least educated mechanics are 
often extremely good workmen : the manual operation 
is one requiring training in itself. ‘The combination 
of parts is an operation affected by school education. 

In respect to the relation of master and workman, 
have you experienced or observed any important 
differences between the educated and uneducated work- 
men as to pecuniary dealings in questions respecting 
wages !—In all questions respecting wages, we al 
find the best educated workmen the most reasonable to 
their demands, and the most peaceable in their beha- 
viour, most readily assenting to proper changes, whe- 
ther for or against themselves, An extensive emplo: 
of labour, having a desire to improve the condition 
the working classes, may frequently have to aed 
changes, really of no advantage to himself, but for 
their benefit ; but which ignorant and uneducated 
workmen, in the blind jealousy which they are aceus- 
ly as if they were 
changes to their disadvantage. ‘This is not unfrer 
quently the case. It is of great importance to 
strengthen the relations between the master and the 
man. ‘The relation between the educated workman 
and the employer is generally much stronger than 
between the uneducated workman and his employer. 

In the relation of workman and workman, or man 
and man in the same shop, have you observed 
characteristic differences between the educated 
the uneducated workmen !— Yes: it is observable 
ciate together, as might be ex » from similarit; 
of tastes and pursuits ; the best educated are the mm: { 

ble, and work the most pleasantly 5 
uring the last eight years, I am unaware of the 
occurrence of a single fight amongst any of my work- 
men; on the whole, their conduct has been highly 
praiseworthy. 

Are you aware of what is the condition of their 
houses? Have you visited them !—I have not made 
it a practice to visit them. I chiefly judge of their 
circumstances from seeing them with their wives and 
families, and their well-dressed and bee con- 
dition on the Sundays. These exte are always 
indications of greater comforts and respectability at 
home. I am a strong advocate for dress, and en- 
courage the working men to dress well. If I see any 
workman in a dirty condition, and in his working 
clothes in the streets on the Sunday, I do not, per- 
haps, speak to him then, but on the Monday I tell 
him that I have been looking over the books, that I 
find he has had as es as other men who dress 
respectably, and that I do not like to have any one 
about me who will not dress well on the Sunday. This 
intimation has generally had the desired effect. 

What are their habits in respect to sobriety #—I 
may mention, that I strictly prohibit on my works 
the use of beer or fermented liquors of any sort, or of 
tobacco. I enforce the prohibition of fermented 
liquors so strongly, that if I found any man trans- 

ing the rule in that I would instantly 
discharge him, without allowing him time to put on 


coat. 

Have iar grounds for adopting this 
an orderly set of workmen ; and, in the next place, I 
am decidedly of opinion that it is better for the men 
themselves and for their families. ‘ 

Are you aware that it isa prevalent opinion that 
strong drink is necessary as a stimulus for the 
formance of labour !—I am aware that that was a 

revalent opinion amongst employers of labour ; but 
his now very —— abandoned : there are, never- 
theless, some foundries in which there is drinking 
throughout the works all day long. It is observable, 
however, of the men — as workmen, that they 
do not work so well ; r pereeptions are clouded, 
and they are stupified and heavy. I have provi 
water for the use of the men in every department of 
the works. In the en the 
strongest work, such as the strikers to eavy 
forges, drink water very copiously. In general, the 
men who woter real more selive, and do 
more work, and are more healt ‘ than the workmen 
who drink fermented liquors. observed, on a late 
journey to Constantinople, that the boatmen or rowers 
to the caiques, who are perhaps the first rowers in 
the world, drink nothing but water ; and they drink 
that profusely during the hot months of the summer. 
The men and water-carriers of Constantinople are 
decidedly, in my opinion, the finest men in Europe as. 
regards their physical development, and are all 
water-drinkers ; they ma a little sherbet, but 
other respects are what we should call in this 
tee-totallers. 


| 
@ cucumber, wi erries, dates, mulberries, or 
other fruits, whieh sow Chan’ j 
animal food !—Occasionally, be 
ever use 
; lieve, the flesh of goats ; but I never saw them eating > 
i —_ to eat more European 
About the same ; if any. thing, amore 
as respects uantity. ahi 
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uneducated workmen, as regards sobriety out of the 
works !—There is no doubt that the educated are 
more sober and less dissipated than the uneducated. 
During the hours of recreation the younger portion 
of the educated workmen indulge more in reading 
and mental pleasures ; they attend more at reading- 
rooms, and avail themselves of the facilities afforded 
by libraries, by scientific lectures, and lyceums. The 
of the more educated workmen spend their 
time chiefly with their families, reading and walking 
out with t The time of the uneducated classes 
is spent very different, and chiefly in the grosser sen- 
You may be aware that it is a frequent notion that 
-eminently workmen are always pre-eminent 
Beakeres t—It certainly was so formerly, and to 
some extent, in some branches of a and places, 
it may be so still ; but a very great c , and a very 
great improvement, is in progress, and has already 
extensively taken place amongst the mechanics. The 
number of workmen of that class has very greatly 
diminished ; a higher moral feeling has arisen amongst 
them than p formerly. 

To what circumstance do ~ attribute that higher 
moral feeling !—Partly to the better education that 
has become prevalent within the last fifteen years— 
power to a beneficial change in the oe of the 

that has been going on progressively. 

i the vi pin and the very drunken work- 
men are becoming less identified ‘—Much less ; and 
they are less in demand, for the drunken workmen can 
never be depended on. ‘There has, indeed, arisen a 
new and very important class of mechanics in this 
country, within the last fifteen years ; namely, those 
who are required for the construction and manage- 
ment of new works, such as the railroads, the loco- 
motive-engines, the —— required in steam-na- 
vigation, and the machinery for carrying on the 
manufactures of the country. I think it very desirable 
‘that public means should be extended to increase by 
education the number of this class of mechanics, who 
are at once moral in their conduct, and highly impor- 
tant to the manufacturing prosperity of the country. 

Have you yourself, as an employer of labourers, 
done any thing to promote the formation of such 
classes !—As a manufacturer I may say I have been 
active in procuring employment and s for 
such mechanics as | have found most fitting from their 
education for employment ; but so far as I could as a 
private individ I have promoted institutions for 
the advancement of education. I havein Manchester 
given my time as president of a lyceum, as they are 
called, for the use of the working-classes. This is an 
institution of a more practical nature than most 
mechanics’ institutions. It furnishes the means of 
instruction in arithmetic, mathematics, drawing, and 
mensuration, and by lectures ; and furnishes amuse- 
ment also by reading-rooms, where coffee may be 
taken, and by museums. 

Have you observed instances of the use of such 
institutions amongst your own workmen !— Yes ; 
amongst the younger men there have been numerous 
very striking instances of improvement obtained by 
attendance at the classes of the lyceum. I may 
mention, also, that after consultation with my part- 
ners in London, it was my determination to have 
built a school for the use of the young people at the 
works at the Isle of Dogs ; but finding that the parish 
officers were in want of land whereon to build a 


agreed to give a piece of land for the purpose at a 
nominal rent, believing that, as I had little time to 
attend to such a school, it would be much better con- 
ducted under such superintendence. 

‘What description of education do you think de- 
sirable in such schools with the views you mention ! 
—It would, I think, be desirable to carry farther the 
instruction in arithmetic, and to add some elementary 


then be prepared for instruction in the lyceums, or 
in well-managed mechanics’ institutions. 4 

respect to the conduct of workmen after their 
hours of labour, is there any expedient course which, 
upon experience, you can recommend for their im- 


first of these is to 
home comfortable, and to minister to the 
recreation and amusement ; this is a t 


men is really of very great importance, that 
comganicns for men. thie 
ink it very important that what- 


various amusements. There was an exhibition of the 
; there was also a for some in- 
strumental and some vocal music ; were readings 


and recitations from favourite authors, and very great 
entertainment was given at a very cheap rate to four 

men, and children. The open- 
ing of public walks and gardens, which might be re- 


sorted to by the men and families in fine weather, 
would, as appears to me, be very valuable additions to 
these means. It is for such public occasions, amongst 
others, that I am for seeing the working people well 
dressed ; and I should never care to w 
of finery they carry it, as I believe it all tends to in- 
crease their self-respect. It was highly gratifying at 
the oo at the lyceum, to see the extreme neat- 
ness and respectability of dress of the working 
and their families.” 

We shall complete the evidence in a third and 
short article. 


A FEW WEEKS FROM HOME. 
CHATSWORTH. 


ALrHouGH the season was late, and the trees had 
already yielded a portion of their tribute of brown 
and yellow leaves to the nipping breezes of autumn, the 
weather was clear and agreeable, and permitted me to 
linger for a day or two, in idle romantic mood, ami 
the interesting scenery of Derbyshire, on my way 
homewards. 

As respects the physical features of the country. 
Derbyshire may be considered a piece of Scotland 
which has found its way into the heart of England. 
The craggy heights, here and there clad in tangled 
shrubs and plantations; the brown heathy moors, 
where the bleat of the sheep or wild cry of the cur- 
lew are alone heard ; the irregular but well-sheltered 
vales, through which pour tumbling brooks, once the 
delight of the angler, but now answering the more 
serviceable purpose of moving mill-machinery ; the 
grey stone-built cottages and farm-houses—all remind 
us of the pastoral districts of the north. The cutting 
of a line of railroad through such an irregular piece of 
country, as may be supposed, has been no easy task ; 
yet it been performed with a singular degree of 
address, and the traveller is now carried northward 
from Derby, across short snatches of valleys, through 
tunnels and cuttings, and along slips of flat country, 
at an astonishing rate of speed; thus making the 
journey very much like the progress of a flying-fish, 
which alternately wings the air and needles its way 
beneath the waves which interrupt its passage. 

Pursuing as far as possible the valley of the Der- 
went, the tirst place of any note at which the train 
stops is Belper, about seven miles from Derby. Bel- 
per, at which I remained for a couple of hours, till 
carried forward by a succeeding train, is a large vil- 
lage or town, situated in the beautiful valley of the 
Derwent, and on the ground which slopes upwards 
from it on the east. The place owes its importance 
to certain large manufactories on the spot, the ma- 
chinery of which is turned by the river, which is 
dammed up for the purpose. The principal factory 
is that of the Messrs Strutt, standing in the hollow of 
the vale, and consisting of two large mills rising to a 
height of six storeys. The mechanism is moved b 
eight or nine water-wheels of about twenty-four feet 
diameter, and twenty feet in breadth. Here and at 
Milford, farther down the stream, nearly two thou- 
sand hands are employed, by whose assistance about 
—_ thousand pounds’ weight of cotton are spun 
weekly. The social arrangements at the Belper mills 
are on a liberal scale, and the whole appearance of the 
village or town is highly pleasing. It may be said to 
form quite a model ap for the residence of a nu- 
merous class of operatives. The streets, running in 
parallel and cross rows on the face of the sunny slope, 
are composed of neat stone cottages, two storeys in 
height, each the residence of a distinct family, and 
having in front and in rear patches of garden ground 
laid out in a tasteful manner. How superior in every 
respect must be the ing of working men and 
their families in these chee: domiciles, compared 
with cramming them into dark and unwholesome 
dens, as in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and else- 
where, it is needless to speculate upon. Having saun- 
tered about this very pleasing scene till the train 
arrived, we were carried onward to Chesterfield, a 
distance of twenty-four miles from Derby. 

Except that Chesterfield is enveloped in clouds of 
smoke from ya yee and iron-foundries, has 
many crooked dirty streets, and owns a church 
steeple, which is twisted awry in a very curious sort 
of way, I do not know that it contains any thing 
—_ — There being nothing, at all events, 

spend time upon, we next morning, in com 
with a friend who joined us from London, pocomsdad by 
post-chaise across the country in a westerly direction 
to Chatsworth, the princely residence of the Duke of 


Devonshire, distant about nine miles. 


iving the pellation of 
“Palace of the Peak.” So much is Chatsworth an 
object of interest to that an inn exists on 
the confines of its for their accommodation, and 
in this excellent we took up our tem 
well clothed with thri plantations ; and on arriv- 


t extent | i 


ing at the inn of Edensor, as it is 
the Palace of 


rather a confined though well-sheltered situation, 
between the river and the forest-clad hill behind. 
The pile of yellow-coloured stone building, extending 
in masses over the terrace-like gardens beneath, shin- 
ing in all the splendour of plate-glass windows in gilded 
frames, and relieved by the dense clumps of trees in 
the distance, formed a scene, which, by a stretch of 
the a is not inaptly described in the sonnet 
of Clio Rickman :— 

** T always loved thee, and thy yellow garb, 

October dear ! and I have hail’d thy reign 

On many a lovely, many a distant plain ; 

But here, thou claim’st my warmest, best regard. 

Not e’en the noble banks of silver Seine 

Can rival Derwent’s—where proud Chatsworth’s towers 
Reflect Sol’s setting rays—as now yon chain 

Of gold-tipt mountains crowns her lawns and bowers. 
Here countless beauties catch the ravish’d view, 
Majestic scenes, all silent as the tomb ; 

Save where the murmuring of Derwent’s wave 

To tenderest feelings the rapt soul subdue, 

While shadowy forms seem gliding through the gloom 
To visit those again they loved this side the grave.” 

On crossing the Derwent, at the base of the emi- 
nence, by a stone bridge, we find on our left, and sur- 
rounded with a few trees, a square block or turret of 
substantial masonry, being that remains of the 
original family seat, long since deserted in favour of 
the more modern edifice, farther up the broad slop- 
ing bank. At what time the new house was begun, 
no history gives us any account; but we are informed 
that it was almost altogether remodelled, towards the 
conclusion of the seventeenth century, by the fourth 
earl, afterwards the first Duke of Devonshire. The 
extensive architectural works of this eminent noble- 
man, were undertaken as a recreation during his re- 
tirement from the distracted court of James II., and 
were not completed till 1706. The general style of 
the interior, therefore, is that of the reign of William 
III., when the imitation of a continental taste pre- 
vailed. To describe minutely either the style or 
extent of the house, as it now exists, is entirely be- 
yond ~ power or inclination ; and a slight sketch 
must suffice. That which appears most striking about 
it exteriorly, is its great size and anomalous form. 
Like all old houses which have been altered, it ex- 
hibits no symmetrical plan, but consists of several 

arts, different in magnitude and height, and only 
ete a common resemblance by being in the Ionic 
style, with pilasters, and flat roofs ornamented with 


y | balustrades and statues. At the southern extremity, 


is the vast and nearly square pile which was first 
built, measuring 183 feet in length. From the 
north-east —¢ of this structure, there runs a 
long and much lower building, from the middle of 
which a square clump is projected, and at its outer 
extremity there rises a square tower, higher than the 
other parts. The main entrance is near the tallest 
extremity, and —— by an open path to the side 
of the edifice which was first built, which is in reality 
the house, all other fragmentary portions being for 
servants, or for some kind of accesso’ ee Ar- 
riving at the entrance or sub-hall, we find we must first 
ascend a short flight of steps, and then, after proceed- 
ing along a passage, descend another flight, before 
reaching what was the original vestibule or hall—a 
contrivance resulting from the unfortunate way in 
which the whole edifice has been patched piecemeal 
together, on different levels. The general design of 
the house is that of a quadrangle, with an open cen- 
tral court, which gives light to corridors on each 
all round. ‘lhe second storey, which we reach 
by the splendidly painted and spacious staircase, 
contains the principal rooms, as for instance the 
chapel, the music-room, billiard-room, and drawing- 
room, with the south gallery ; on the east side (facing 
and ante-library, being long 
and exceedingly elegant apartments, stocked with a 
large collection of books. The 
storey are occupied chiefly as bed-rooms. On the 


lakes, 

ings of the Derwent beyond, are the finest in the 
house. They are in the princely style of a hundred 
and fifty years ago, before a heavy Grecian taste was 
intruded upon our domestic architecture, and before 
it became fashionable to crowd a 
mahogany furniture like an u 
One state-room, whose walls are covered with oak 
_ ornamented with some exquisite carving, 
tted up with costly antique cabinets, affords a good 
imen of the noble mansions of former times. All 
windows on the different 


called, we cannot 
the Peak can be 
situated. Nevertheless, we were quickly conducted 
into the park, which we found to be — i 
rregular in surface, dotted over with trees, and 
nished with deer, or, as we should say in forest 
phrase, well stocked with vert and venison. From ; 
the summit of a tufted knoll, we have the first 
glance of the majestic mansion, placed below us on 
the farther or left bank of the Derwent, and in 
parish scnool 0 an improve escription or 
parish children, which was to be under the superin- 
tendence of the Poor-Law Commissioners, I have 
7 ; tion in practical mathematics. They would 
provement ‘—ihe main thing, it appears to me, fo 
their social improvement, is to provide for the occu | 
' pation of ird floor are the state-rooms, occupying the south 
make the front ; on the east are the Léicester rooms and other 
household grand apartments, one of which is the white satin 
Py in ‘Which tue educati he Wives Of labour bed-room. The state-rooms on the south, facing the 
may Here we are again in the winding vale of the Der- 
of went, but at a point considerably beyond the smoky 
ever out-door amusements are provided, should not | district of the country, and where nature is either 
be provided for the men alone, but rather for the | left to itself, or aided by all the skill and in 
men and wives ~~ and their children. nuity which art can exhibit. Chatsworth, as ma Se 
Do you at the lyceum make any arrangements for | known to a few of ous Stites, io sadiomell ane of the 
carrying out this principle !—Yes ; we make a parti- | grandest seats of the English nobility, being of that 
cular point of it. For example, a few nights ago, a | class to which belongs Eaton Hall, the seat of the 
tea-party was given, to which the wives and families | Marquis of Westminster, near Chester, but distin- 
of the members were admitted, and at which there were ished above all others by its vast extent and mag- 
tiened, are composed of plate glass ; each consists of , 
two large square panes set in a light gilded frame, 
rendering the view from any of the 1 oe to- 
terru as if we looked empty 
The largest of the apartments in thts pulneshy man- 
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sion are the sculpture (lighted from the roof), 
measuring one ae and three feet in len and 
the state dining-room adjacent, which is fifty feet long 
by thirty in breadth. collection of busts, single 
figures, groups, vases, &c., in marble, is from the best 
masters, and highly prized. I have as yet said pees 
of the manner in which the whole house is filled wi 
pictures, prints, and other matters of refined taste, the 
result of a hundred and of 
great value. The gallery ing to the chapel con- 
tains nearly a thousand sketches (mostly origi of 
their paintings) by the most eminent ish, Vene- 
tian, Spanish, and Italian masters, and which, I be- 
lieve, can only be matched b 
Prince of Orange’s eo at t ague. The chape 
is one entire mass of decoration—floor, walls, ceiling, 
being either of the finest polished wainscoting, or re- 
splendent with painting and sculpture. The paintings 
are of large size, by Verrio and Laguerre ; and one, 
constituting the altar-piece, which represents the in- 
eredulity of St Thomas, is accounted Verrio’s best 
production. The other decorations of the altar are 
some fine sculptures of the fluors and marbles of 
Derbyshire. The music-room, adjoining the gallery. 
of the chapel, where the family sit (the chapel itself. 
having little or no furniture), is also a fine apartment, 
enriched with an excellent o To say any thing 
of the breakfast, sitting, and private rooms of the duke, 
or of a number of other apartments, all decorated in 
an appropriate way with antique or modern pictures, 
is out of the question ; so we adjourn to the sloping 
lawn behind the mansion, where its entire length (of 
557 feet) fills the eye, and gives a forcible idea of its 
large dimensions. Here a new order of interesting 
objects is presented to the visiter. Overlooking the 
large and ornamental buildings at some distance on 
the left, forming the stables, we have in front on the 
hill a variety of water-works in the Versailles style, 
constructed by a French engineer about a century 
ago; the principal consists of an artificial cascade, 
reaching from near the summit of the eminence to the 
lawn, but far too artificial to be pleasing in appearance, 
as it has the tame effect of a stream rushing down a long 
and straight flight of steps, at the bottom of which the 
water sinks into the ground, and appears again in the 
jets d’eau to the south of the mansion. One of these 
water-works, designed to represent a weeping willow, 
is conceived in the most puerile taste ; it is formed of 
hollow copper tubes, painted a dingy green colour, and 
by the val en turning of a tap, the stem and branches 
spout out a dense shower of water in all directions. 

hen told that the use of this is to play off a practical 
joke on unsuspecting strangers who venture near it, 
we may be excused in feeling surprise how such a con- 
ceit should have found its way into the pleasure- 
grounds of a nobleman. 

Assisted professionally by Mr Paxton, the present 
Duke of Devonshire has for some years warmly de- 
voted himself to botanical pursuits, on which, we 
believe, he spends a large share of his princely for- 
tune. The gardens at Chatsworth are not only ex- 
tensive, but conducted on the best known principles ; 
and latterly, going beyond all precedent, his 
has seatiend | the idea of a complete arbour, flower, and 
fruit garden, under a glass cover, vast as the dome of 
acathedral. ‘This extraordinary conservatory, which 
is unquestionably the grandest thing about the whole 
ducal establishment, and is worth any one’s while to 
travel twenty miles to see, is placed in the midst of a 
wood on the slope of the hill a short way from the 
house, and is approached by a winding carriage drive 
through an umbrageous arcade and covered way into 
the interior, so that, leaving the natural atmosphere 
in the forest without, a person is gradually and almost 
| led into a scene and climate, 
where the palm lifts its lo e, head, paroquets and 
monkeys dart about among the branches and shrubs, 
and splendid Indian plants and flowers enchant us 
with their luxuriance and perfume. The length of 
this wonderful conservatory is three hundred feet, its 
breadth one hundred and forty-five, and the whole 
area which it covers is about an acre. The highest 
part in the centre is sixty-seven feet, with a span of 
seventy feet, resting on rows of elegant iron pillars, 
and connected with the swelling sides around. From 
an elevation of four or five feet from the d, the 
whole is covered with a framework of g in the 
style of ridge and furrow, by which all parts of the 
exterior present a slanting surface to hail storms, and 
rain is readily carried off. A winding stair, concealed 
in a pile of rocks within the entrance, to a gallery 
which is carried round the dome, and from which the 
view of the amphitheatre of trees, shrubs, and flowers 
is striking and singular. The whole is heated to an 

ble temperature by convolutions of hot-water 
pipes, measuring six or seven inches in diameter, and 
which, if drawn out in a line, would extend a length 
of about six miles. No ex has been spared to 
render this conservatory the first in England both 
as respects extent and variety of contents ; on a late 
occasion, as I was informed, its noble proprietor spent 
two hundred guineas for the carriage alone of a palm 
tree from the neighbourhood of London. That one 
of the wealthiest members of a class of society pecu- 
om | liable to be tempted into unworthy pursuits, 
should thus voluntarily devote his mind and fortune 
to one so elegant and useful, certainly redounds much 
to his praise. The Duke of Devonshire, however, 
is not more eminent as a patron of art, than for his 
remarkable benevolence. The principal family seat, 


which I have faintly described, bespeaks his 's 
taste and desire for improvement in many different 

; and in the wide-extended domain around, 
he enjoys the affectionate attachment of a numerous 
and apparently comfortable tenantry. Before leaving 
the varied scenery of the park, which is eleven miles in 
circumference, the visiter has an opportunity of viewin 
an object in which taste has been very happily uni 
with practical utility. I allude to the village o' 
Edensor, near the inn at the entrance to the grounds. 
An old and unsightly collection of houses and cot- 
tages, once ee village, has been entirely 
remodelled, some inhabitants having been removed to 
another locality, and others being accommodated in 
new edifices, built expressly for their reception, a little 
farther up the slope of a rising ground partially within 
view of the palace. This new Wkestserepess of neat 
stone buildings in on of shape, but chiefly 
in the Elizabethan and Tudor styles, all picturesquely 
assorted with small gardens on different levels, and 
spreading upwards from the vicinity of the church 
and school-house. The church, which seems the only 
ancient structure in the place, is in a Gothic style, 
with a tower surmounted by pinnacles, and of that 
aged grey appearance which suits so well with English 
rural scenery. It contains a number of monuments 
of no mean order, and, among others, one of so much 
historical interest, that I may be excused for making 
it known. In the year 1570, the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots was removed, by order of Elizabeth, 
to Chatsworth, where she remained for some months 
under the charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury (who 
had married the widow of Sir William Cavendish, 
proprietor of Chatsworth), and here lost one of her 
most faithful attendants, John Beton, who had en- 
tered her service in early life, and died at the age of 
thirty-two. The body of young Beton was buried in 
the church of Edensor, and a monument erected over 
the tomb, bearing an inscription in Latin on a brass 
plate, of which I append a translation beneath for 
those who are curious in such matters. * 

At the time of my visit to Edensor, the new vil- 
lage was not quite completed, but, from appearances, 
it promised to form the most elegant seat of a rural 
population in England. 


ILANNAH MUIR. 


Tue following simple sketch from real life has been 
handed to us in the form of a letter, by a lady of our 
acquaintance, and cannot fail to be appreciated by all 
who hold real and unostentatious virtue in respect. 
“In mentioning in a late communication to you the 
death of our estimable friend Hannah Muir, in the 
town of ——, I think I promised to give you a short 
sketch of her history and character, leaving you to 
form your own opinion of her merits. I only regret 
that the task has fallen to one who is so utterly inca- 
pable of doing it justice. In thus commemorating, 
as it were, the virtues of the deceased, I am actuated 
solely by a desire of impressing you with a similar 
veneration for her memory to that by which I feel 
myself influenced. Her history is not marked by one 
striking incident throughout, but it has its passages 
of simple yet melancholy interest, and to these I would 
now refer. Her father, Adam Muir, who followed 
the profession of a woollen weaver, was remarked, in 
the country town in which he lived, as of a particu- 
larly pious disposition ; and brought up his family, 
consisting of a son and daughter, with similar views, 
setting before them at all times a worthy example of 


* To God, the Best and Greatest, and to Posterity. 
Sacred to John Beton, of Scotland, son of that illustrious and 
very excellent man, John Beton of Auchmuty, nephew of David 
Beton, the celebrated Cardinal of the Sacred Church of Rome, 
grand-nephew of James Beton, the Right Rev. Archbishop of St 
Andrews and Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom of Scotland. 
He was liberally educated by all the best Preceptors, in polite lite- 
rature and philosophy, in order to acquire with greater facility a 
knowledge of the common law (in which he was very much skilled) : 
he endeared himself to all by the gentleness of his manners, his 
integrity, prudence, and constancy, for which he was chosen by 
the most serene Princess, Mary, Queen of the Scots and French, 
first, to the office of Taster, then to that of Comptroller of the 
Household ; he with others bravely liberated the same Queen, 
trom the chains of a cruel tyrant, at the Castle of Loch Leven.— 
After various embassies to his most Christian Majesty Charles 
the Ninth, King of France, and to Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
successfully performed, and with the greatest credit to himself, 
he was cut off in the flower of his age by a dysentery. James, 
the Right Rev. Archbishop of Glasgow, and Andrew Beton, the 
former ambassador of the same queen to the most Christian king, 
and the latter Comptroller of the Household, his most sorrowful 
brothers, placed this in perpetual remembrance of the event, by 
the wish and command of the queen, his most kind mistress. He 
died in the year of salvation 1570, aged thirty-two years seven 
months, and expects the day of the Lord at Chatsworth. 


EPITAPH. 

The Fates, oh, Beton! envious of thy worth, 

Have snatch’d thee prematurely from the earth ; 
With thee have gone bright genius, judgment sound, 
And we, thy friends, are left in grief profound. 


Christian faith and practice. I am sorry to say that 
the son did not profit by either the precepts or ex- 
ample of his father ; and, after some years spent in 
thoughtlessness and folly, he ran off to Edinburgh, 
where he enlisted in a foot regiment, at that time 
beating up for recruits to send abroad. This blow 


? almost broke the hearts of his distressed relatives, and 


it was long before they recovered from its effects. 
Hannah, however, grew up to comfort them, and by 
her meek and gentle spirit, gained the love and respect 
of the whole town. In person she was slight and 
well formed, and was always remarkable for the ex- 
treme neatness and tidiness of her dress ; and in what- 
ever way she was employed, or however dirty the work 
in which she might be engaged, she was observed to 
be in herself the perfection of cleanliness and order. 

It is not to be supposed that a person possessing these 
qualifications was to remain long without admirers of 
the opposite sex. Indeed, Hannah had lovers not a 
few, and from amongst the number she selected one 
who was approved of by all her relations as a person 
in every respect suited to her, and from whose steadi- 
ness and prudence there was every reason to hope that 
he would be to her an excellent husband. By trade 
he was a cotton weaver, and could earn from twenty 
to thirty shillings per week (this was in the palmy 
days of hand-loom weaving), an income sufficient 
to justify his taking upon himself the responsibility 
of a house and wife. These two excellent persons 
were married, and commenced housekeeping at a short 
distance from the town. To all appearance they had 
the elements of comfort and happiness around them, 
and for some months all went on well; but when the | 
winter set in, their house was found to be both cold . 
and damp, and the consequence of this was soon ap- 
parent in their being both attacked by rheumatic fever 
of the most virulent kind. They were in a great 
measure cut off from the attentions which the poor 
on such occasions of distress manifest towards each 
other, by being at some distance from neighbours, and 
it was resolved that they should both be removed into 
the town, Hannah to her father’s house, and the 
husband to the house of his mother. Accordingly, 
they were conveyed in a cart ; and on the street, in 
the midst of their sympathising friends, they parted 
from each other, never, alas! to meet again on this 
side of the grave. After a few months of excruciating 
distress, the husband died, while Hannah was unable, 
from her own sufferings, to minister to the comfort of 
his last moments. There were affectionate and con- 
soling messages transmitted through the medium of 
their friends and neighbours daily—nay, towards the 
close of his life, almost hourly—and these had a sooth- 
ing effect upon the mind of poor Hannah. 

A few weeks after the death of her husband she gave 
birth to a son ; and, under circumstances so mournful 
and trying, you will say that she needed more than 
earthly support. This was not withheld ; for, under 
all her sufferings, she was never heard to murmur & 
complaint. Her health after this event became much 
better, and in a short time she was able to leave her 
bed, and to attend to the wants of her little boy. Her 
father soon after died, and the good Hannah, unwil- 
ling that she and her child should be a burden upon 
her mother, resolved to commence doing something 
towards the support of the little household. Accord- 
ingly, with what little capital she could command, she 
established a small shop, which was supported by 
those who took an interest in her family ; and 
this means she was able not only to maintain 
educate her son, but also keep her mother, who was 
in all respects as estimable as her daughter. 

I do not know if you remember Hannah’s establish- 
ment. The house which she inhabited with her mother 
and son was one in a line of thatched buildings of a 
single storey in height, and rather low in point of situa- 
tion to be either airy or very salubrious. Until some 
repairs were latterly made, the habitation consisted of 
only two apartments, a but and a ben, the inner room 
being separated from the hallan, as in old Scottish 
cottages, by a couple of square wooden beds, between 
which the passage to the interior was conducted. In 
this inner apartment the family ate and slept, and at 
the same time sufficient space was afforded at one end 
to carry on the business of the shop. This mixture 
of domestic life with mercantile arrangements was 
any thing but inconvenient, for it allowed a ready at- 
tention to the wants of customers; and where there 
was at all times a perfect propriety of manners, there 
was nothing either to conceal or be ashamed of. 

In this unobtrusive scene of industry Hannah Muir* 


*In humble life in Scotland, married women continue to be 


called by their own maiden name.—Eb. 
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carried on her trade for many years, and was the ob- 
ject of an universal degree of respect, almost amount- 
ing to veneration ; she was so humble, so pious, so 
charitable in speaking of others, setting forth an ex- 
ample well worthy of imitation and of admiration. 
Her son grew up and married, and shortly after this 
her mother died, so that Hannah felt herself, for the 
first time in her life, alone. But hers was not a spirit 
for repining : she looked upon all the dispensations of 
her lot as coming from a higher hand, and therefore 
to be submitted to not only with complacency, but 
with cheerfulness. About this time a neighbouring 
parish applied to some of the inhabitants of the little 
town in which Hannah resided, for the purpose of find- 
ing an asylum for a poor half-witted female belonging 
*o the parish ; she was to be allowed a small weekly 
aliment, and was to be taken as a sort of boarder. 
Hannah made known her willingness to receive this 
woman under her roof, not for the sake of the emolu- 
ment, but from a benevolent desire to save the crea- 
ture from the ill to which she saw she would be 
subjected, unless she were properly looked after, for 
she had formerly been an object of persecution by the 
youngsters of the district. Hannah’s application was 
successful, and Ailie was established as an inmate of 
her humble dwelling. But she soon learned, that al- 
though her protegé was harmless and inoffensive in 
her nature, yet her habits were such as to render her 
any thing but a pleasant companion. She had no 
idea of making herself in any way useful, nor could 
she perform for herself the simplest offices. Hannah, 
ry gentle and persuasive means, however, in a won- 


de 


whom endeavoured, by every means in their power, 
" ible, the sufferings of the 


her mind was as active as during her days of health, 
her temper as serene, and her disposition as gentle 
and patient. 

The care and attendance upon her little shop 
now devolved upon Ailie, who acted as shopkeeper, 
cook, housemaid, and nurse. ‘The whole of the trans- 
actions, mercantile and domestic, as I have said, being 
earried on in the same apartment, Hannah was en- 
abled to give things the benefit of her mental super- 
vision ; and to one accustomed to the bustle and 
heartlessness of town business, there was something 
irresistibly amusing, and at the same time touching, 
in their simple mode of conducting their business. 
The shop end of the apartment contained a small 
counter, a press in which the were stowed, a 
beam over the counter, from which were suspended 
two pairs of scales ; the window contained in three of 


there. were short tobacco pipes, upheld in a slantin; 
position, and on the sill there was a display of bread 
of various kinds. The domestic arrangements were 
on the oe possible scale : a chair or two, a table, 
a chest, two wooden beds, comprised the whole of 
the furniture. There were also a few books, all of a 


value. Her cash was kept here in two little 
the one for silver, and the other for pence. 
or years this system of things went on, every 
to the sufferings of Hannah. Her fate in this 
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mind sustained her to the end, and she died in the 
blessed hope of realising in a better world the enjoy- 
ments which in this were the constant theme of her 
contemplation.” 


THE SELF-ESTEEM OF POETS. 


THERE is searcely any one thing more remarkable 
connected with the career of great poets, than the 
firm assurance of an immortality of fame, which they 
appear to have possessed. This high consciousness of 
desert seems to have consoled them when they “ fell 
on evil days,” and to have armed them to bear all the 
troubles of their mortal span. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that the feeling in question should have had 
such a sustaining influence, for the immortality of 
the poet is indeed of the highest and noblest order. 
Great “yy and statesmen may receive from 
posterity the meed of enduring remembrance, but 
the actions performed by them pass away, and leave 
no trace behind ; and while some of them are even 
remembered with hatred, the tribute of a cold ad- 
miration is all that is accorded to the genius and 
merits of the best. Poets are in general remembered 
not only with admiration, but also with feelings of the 
deepest love and reverence. They leave behind them 
treasures of imperishable sweets to gratify posteri' 
to the latest generations. “ What matters it to us,” 
says Keats, comparing the effect of historical great- 
ness with that of the poet, 
** though owl did fly, 

About the great Athenian admiral’s mast ? 

What care, though striding Alexander pass’d 

The Indus with his Macedonian numbers? 

* * * * ” Juliet leaning 

Amid her window-flowers—sighing—weaning 

Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, - 

Doth more avail than these ; the silver flow 

Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Imogen, 

Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 

Are things to brood on with more ardency 

Than the death-day of empires.” 

There is truth in all this; and it is no marvel if the 
hope of such an immortality of love and reverence 
should have been a feeling dearly cherished by great 
poets, or rather, that the assurance of it should have 
supported them under all trials. If we possessed all 
the minor poems of Homer, it is probable that we 
should find the “blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” 
drawing comfort again and again from this source. In 
his great epics, where his business is to narrate the 
feats of others, rps | any opportunity was afforded 
for the introduction of personal feelings ; but on one 
occasion he does indirectly allude to himself, and in 
such a way as to bear out the preceding conjecture. 
Describing the court of Phzacia, he introduces 

** Demodocus, the bard of Fame, 
Taught by the gods to please, when high he sings 
The vocal lay, responsive to the strings.” 
That Homer himself was the party who sat for the 
picture, is clearly shown by the lines that follow : 
** The herald now arrives, and guides 
The sacred MASTER Of celestial song. 
Dear to the Muse, who gave his days to flow 
With mighty blessings, mix’d with mighty woe : 
With clouds of darkness quench’'d his visual ray, 
But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay.” 
Almost all the other great of Greece speak 
boldly of their hopes of tel my Hesiod tells that 
** the maids of Jove, the sacred Nine, 
Pluck'd me a sceptre from the tree divine ; 
To me the branch they gave, with looks serene, 
The laurel ensign, never-failing green. 
1 took the gift, with holy raptures fired ; 
My words flow sweeter, and my soul's inspired.” 
And so on. Still more direetly assured of undying 
celebrity seem to have been the of Rome. 
But for the indubitable genius of the man, and for the 
ample fulfilment of his prophecy, the words of Horace 
upon this subject might appear almost vain and pre- 
sumptuous. At the close of his third book of Odes, 
he introduces a burst of self-gratulation, which, not 
having at hand either Francis or Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, we beg the reader to take from us in the shape 
of : Sonnet, with an Envoy, after the old French 
style : 
** A monument more durable than brass, 
Higher thar the pyramids of regal site, 
I have built up; o’er which the storms shall pass 
In vain, and which the north wind’s peevish spite, 
Long rounds of years, and Time's most rapid flight, 
Shall not o’erthrow. Not all beneath the grass 
Shall I be laid ; much of me shall evite 
The grave. More freshly famous than I was 
1 still shall grow, long as the silent maid 
Shall with the priest ascend the Capitol. 
Where rages Aufidus, fierce and untamed, 
And where his savage tribes parch'd Daunus sway'd, 
—As one, who, great from little, taught to troll 
Italian songs in lyric modes, shall 1 be famed. 
ENVOY. 


Assume the 
By merit justified, 
And let the Delphic crown 
By thee, Melpomene, around my brows be thrown.” 

Far, far indeed has the fame of Horace exceeded 
in durability the limits which he was content to 0g 
seribe for it. The priest, with the silent maiden, 
ascends the Capitol no more, to worship Jupiter Capi- 
toline ; and yet the name of the poet is as freshl 
famous as ever. Virgil, like Homer, confining himse 
in his greatest work to the task of grave epic narra- 
tion, had not the opportunity of alluding to himself ; 
but in several of his minor works he clearly shows his 


consciousness of coming renown. for example, 


“* All other themes that careless minds invite, 

Are worn with use, unworthy mx to write. 

New ways I must attempt, my grovelling name 

To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

I, first of Romans, shall in triumph come 

From conquer’d Greece, and bring her trophies home ; 

With foreign spoils adorn my native place, 

And with Idume’s paims my Mantua grace.” 


Ovid speaks out as plainly as Horace on the subject 
of his poetical immortality, and that more than once. 
One specimen will suffice, and again we give it in our 
own rude but literal English. The passage termi- 
nates the Metamorphoses : 


** A work have I completed, which Jove’s ire, 
Nor eating Time, shall waste—nor steel, nor fire. 
‘When comes that day, to which this frame but owes 
Obedience, and my doubtful span shall close, 
My better part above the stars shall dwell--- 
My name be deathless, indestructible. 
Where’er of Roman might chain'd nations tell, 
If bards may truthful presages deliver. 
I shall be read, and live in fame for ever.” 


Our own English poets of the first class present us 
with abundant proofs of their possessing a similar 
feeling. Chaucer is in some measure an exception. 
We cannot find that in any place he distinctly ex- 
presses the consciousness of high poetical desert. Very 
different is the case with Spenser. Hear how con- 
fidently the poet speaks of his verse : 

** The famous warriors of the antique world 
Used trophies to erect in stately wise, 
In which they would the records have enroll’d 
Of their ggeat deeds and valorous emprise. 
What trophy, then, shall I most fit devise, 
In which I may record the memory 
Of my love’s conquest, peerless Beauty's prize, 
Adorn'd with honour, love, and chastity? 
Even this verse, vow'd to eternity, 
Shall thereof be immortal monument, 
And tell her praise to all posterity.” 


Again, he tells his mistress not to be proud of beauty, 
which is perishable, for soon none 


* shall after it inquire, 
Nor any mention shall thereof remain, 
But what this verse, that never shall expire, 
Shall to you purchase with her thankless pain. 
Fair, be no longer proud of that shall perish, 
But that which shall you make immortal cherish.” 

We shall select but one other evidence of this 
proud, yet far from misplaced assumption of merit on 
the part of Spenser. At the close of his “Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” he says— 

** Lo! I have made a Calendar for every year, 

That steel in strength, and time in durance, shall outwear ; 
And if I marked well the starrés revolution, 
It shall continue till the world’s dissolution.” 

One cannot be surprised to find, that among those 
sonnets of Shakspeare which he made “a key to unlock 
his heart,” a firm assurance of deathless repute should 
be often recorded. One of the very finest of these 
pieces has for its object to develop this feeling : 

‘* Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish Time. 
‘When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars’ sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory.” 


The subjoined passages from the sonnets contain 
similar expositions of the great poet’s faith in his own 
deserts : 


** Yet do thy worst, old Time ; despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse live ever young.” 

** Against my love shall be, as I am now, 
With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erworn, 
Her beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and she in them be green.” 

** Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each should be forgotten. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er read ; 
And tongues tg be your being shall rehearse ; 
When all the breathers of this world are dead, 
You still shall live---such virtue hath my pen--- 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men.” 


One more example from Shakspeare’s addresses to 
that beloved yet fickle young friend, who, if these 
sonnets tell a real story, supplanted him in love, and 
tried his affection most severely. The poet says to 
his Muse— 


«* Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so; it lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office, Muse ; I'll teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he does now.” 


From the earnest and high tone of Milton’s soul, 
we might expect to find him giving unabashed ex- 
pression to the firm faith that up’ him 


** On evil days though fall'n, and evil H 
In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round, 
And solitude.” 


And we do find him aceordingly giving utterance to a 
consciousness of the enduring character of verse. 
‘When the assault was intended to the city of Lon- 
don, in the time of the civil wars, he composed the 
following sonnet : 
** Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
_ Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
/ If deed of honour did thee ever please, 
‘Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms, 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these ; 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower ; 
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| and employed her going errands, and in performing 
| numerous little offices, until the poor imbecile became | 
indeed, as if Providence had raised up this otherwise | 
- helpless woman to comfort the latter years of her 
benefactress ; for not long after Ailie had ha to 
evince some of intelligence, annah 
became almost ridden with her old complaint, 
‘the pains, as she expressively called the rheu- | 
matism. For many years she was as helpless as a 
child, being lifted only occasionally out of bed by her | 
| son, or his wife, who lived very near to her, both of i ; 
| 
| panes glass bottles filled respectively with barley- | 
sugar, carraway comfits, and peppermint drops; in 
oe other three panes there were three varieties of | 
iscuit, that in the centre being composed of ginger- 
bread, the surface of which was rendered very attrac- : 
tive by means of a sprinkling of small coloured carra- 
ways. Leaning against the woodwork of the window 
4 religious character ; and within the bed oceupied by | 
Hannah there was a shelf where she deposited any 
| little articles which she considered of more than ordi- 
earthen on which they spend their 
for, alas | piety the most sincere is no protection 
against the action of one of nature’s most inflexible 
: laws. Hannab’s affliction was from a deep-seated rheu- 
- matism throughout the frame; all her joints were 
frightfully swollen, and her hands contracted, yet no 
Her was an intense desire to preserve 
her dealers in town 
from whom she had her supplies of goods. As 
to her own bodily sufferings, she afforded a beautiful 
' instance of pious resignation, and in her Christianity | 
| | 
| | 
| : | 
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The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
‘Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 

To save th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 


The openings of Milton’s great poems show how 
— knowledge of his own powers was implanted 
in him, and with what a courageous confidence of 
success he entered upon his tasks. 


«* thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian Mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 

We shall not pursue these observations farther, 
content with having glanced at the mighty few who 
sit upon the very summit of the mount of poesy. The 
inference deducible from what has been said is of no 


On comparing the sailing qualities of the Martha 
Brae with the other ships, we soon found that she was 
the dullest sailer in the whole fleet. With no sail 
that we could carry, could we get more than nine 
knots out of her. Three or four times a-day, the 
commodore would hoist the signal to make more sail, 
and that, too, when every inch was spread. 
might we be seen staggering under our top and gallant 
studding-sails, while some of the other ships were 
running under their three topsails and fore-course. 
Under such a press of sail, the ship strained and 
laboured heavily, which caused her to leak a good 
deal, and gave us additional work at the pumps, while 
it subjected us to the continual risk of carrying away 
some of our s As night closed of the first and 
second day, the commodore signalled one of the best 
sailing ships to tow us up into the fleet, but on the 
following mornings they were again nearly hull-down 

ead. 


novel cast. It is, that self-appreciation, or, to speak | ahead 


plainly, self-esteem, is a common and marked ingre- 
ient in the poetical constitution. There is indeed 
almost a necessity for this being the case. The career 
of the poet is one that cannot be often entered on, like 
other employments to which men address themselves, 
with the prospect of a direct reward, or one commen- 
surate to the time and labour expended. Other motives 
must incite to the poet’s task ; and, in the words of 
ilton, 
** Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ; 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days.” 


And there must not only be the hope of earning fame, 
but the consciousness, in some degree, of deserving it. 
A man may be a poet without possessing a large en- 
dowment of self-esteem, but such cases form excep- 
tions to the common rule. 

The converse, however, of the proposition illus- 
trated in this paper, we must take care to observe, 
does not hold good. Though great poets have seldom 
been deficient in a consciousness of their own deserv- 
ings, @ man is not necessarily a poet because he enter- 
tains such an impression of his own merits. In pity 
to the — we hope and trust that nothing said 
here will tend to foster such a notion, and swell the 
sos of poetry with which the land is now over- 

wed, 


THE RENFREWSHIRE ANNUAL, 


A RESPECTABLE literary effort in a provincial situa- 
tion is always gratifying, in as far as it marks the 
diffusion of literary taste. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that the effort is the more creditable to 
those who make it, from the consideration of the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome in even the most external 
parts of book-manufacture, pursued elsewhere than in 
an acknowledged seat of the arts. We make these 
remarks with especial regard to a volume entitled 
“the Renfrewshire Annual,” which was published a 
few weeks ago at Paisley, and not only contains a 
fair show of eable miscellaneous reading, but is 
both printed and embellished in an exceedingly hand- 
some manner. The following narrative, which we 
offer as a specimen of its contents, is an abridgement 
of one of the larger papers :— 


THE DAY’S FISHING. 


The story opens with an account of the writer and 
a companion having been out on a fishing excursion 
at the mouth of the Clyde, when the yawl in which 
they were was upset, his companion drowned, while 
he himself, in an almost lifeless condition, was picked 
up an outward-bound vessel.~ 

“Next morning I told the captain my story, and 
learned in return, that I was aboard the Martha Brae 
of Swansea, that she had been round to the Clyde with 
a cargo of iron, and was now on her way to Jamaica, 
where she was to take in a _— for Liverpool. The 
second mate of the vessel had fallen sick while in the 
Clyde, and the captain had been constrained to leave 
him at Greenock. Learning that I had sailed as mate, 
and after a little examination as to my skill in keeping 
a ship’s way, he proposed that I should join him in 
the capacity of second mate, If, however, I was 
averse to this, he would willingly put me aboard the 
first homeward-bound ship he should fall in with. 
The only consideration which preyented me from 
closing with ed pin 7 was the anxiety which I 
knew my venerated mother would feel when she should 
hear of the loss of the Waterwitch. And Mary, too ! 
my betrothed, how could I leave her so long in igno- 
rance of my fate! I said in reply, that if we fell in 
soon with any homeward-bound vessel, I would prefer 
being put aboard of her ; if not, that I would go the 
voyage. We fell in with none, and as soon as we 
cleared the Channel, I assumed my duties. 

We had a good run out, and after taking in a cargo 
of sugar, rum, coffee, and a few tons of peda, at 
Old Harbour [Jamaica], wo sailed for Negril Bay to 
join convoy. We were detained here a fortnight, 
waiting the assembling of the fleet, and it was not until 
the 20th of September that the commodore hoisted 
the blue peter, and made the signal for all captains to 
— aboard for their sailing instructions. On the 

urn of the boats to their respective ships, the signal 
was made to weigh, and ina short time the whole fleet, 
amounting to about sixty sail, was under canvass, 


On the evening of the third day after leaving Negril 
Bay, the commodore himself towed us up into the 
fleet, and in casting off our line, he hailed us, and told 
us we must press on more sail, as it was unreasonable 
that the whole fleet should be detained for one ship. 
* You must positively shake out your remaining reef.’ 
At this moment the other ships were under double- 
reefed topsails, the breeze being a staggering one, but, 
in compliance with the request of the commodore, we 
shook out another reef. At midnight, the breeze 
freshened, and it became necessary to keep all hands 
on deck. At one o’clock a squall caught us, and be- 
fore we had time to shorten sail, our fore-topmast 
snapped off a few feet above the cap. This threw 
us into terrible confusion. The maintop and top- 
gallant mast having lost part of their support, were in 
imminent danger of going also, and all our attention 
was given, in the first instance, to ease the pressure 
onthem. The top-gallant sail was got in, the yard 
sent on deck ; the topsail was close-reefed, and the 
yard allowed to remain on the cap. All hands were 
then engaged in clearing away the wreck forward, but 
it — eight o’clock morning before this was accom- 

lished.” 
J While driven about in this distressed condition, 
the vessel was attacked by a pirate, and, after a short 
fight, foreed to surrender. “ We now beheld with 
consternation a black flag hoisted at his main peak, 
and all of us anticipated a dreadful fate. There was 
no deliverance. We accordingly lowered the boat ; 
Captain Williams, Lindsay the mate, a ay. and six 
of the seamen, went into her. We pulled alongside 
of the schooner, and were ordered aboard. Ten hands, 
and a second trip with other ten, were sent aboard of 
the prize. The person sent to take charge was ordered 
to steer forthe Havanna, and the schooner would keep 
her company as far as Cape Antonio. ‘ Meanwhile,’ 
said the captain of the pirate, ‘ keep close on our lee- 
beam for an hour, that you may have your full share 
of revenge on these fellows for daring to fire aboard. 
Carpenter, rig out the plank.’ 

hese dreadful words sounded in our ears like a 
funeral knell, and there was.no prospect before us but 
that of walking deliberately into our own graves. Atthe 
breach of the cannon, death approaches us ina state of 
excitement, and his appearance is scarcely observed ; 
but it is a very different affair to meet him in cold 
blood, and the sound of the plank, as it was launched 
over the side, made our blood curdle in our veins. 
While the inboard end of the plank was getting 
secured to one of the gun-carriages, we learned, for 
the first time, that two men had been killed by the 
shot from our stern-chasers, and that it had been 
resolved, by way of adding horror to our fate, that 
we and the dead bodies should, at the same moment, 
be committed to the deep. The bodies were brought 
on deck, sewed up in their hammocks, and placed 
each across two reef points, laid fore and aft the 

gway, near the point where the plank was secured. 
Japtain Williams was placed beside the one corpse, 
oak Lindsay beside the other. 

At this moment one of the crew, who, I afterwards 
learned, was the cook, and the only born Englishman 
aboard, stepped aft, with cap in hand, and addressed 
a few words to the captain. We did not hear their 
purport ; but the reply was, ‘ You may, but cut it 
short, for we have no time to waste in these super- 
stitious matters.’ The cook hurried below, and in a 
minute or two came on deck with a book in his hand, 
which we soon found to be an old tattered English 
prayer-book. On reaching the gangway, he laid his 
greasy cap reverently aside, and opened the book at a 
place marked by a bunch of the leaves being dogs- 


The appearance of the pirate’s deck, at this mo- 
ment, was sufficient to appal a pretty stout heart, and 
I confess mine quailed. ‘There were in all, [ think, 
about ninety or an hundred men stationed on the 
quarter-deck, forecastle, and booms. They were a 
mixture of Yankees, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
picked up in the Bay of Campeachy and other ports 
along the Spanish Main. The general style of dress 
was drab hats, red woollen shirts, and canvass trousers, 
of the moorman shape ; a black leather belt round 
their loins served to suspend their cutlasses, to hold 
a brace of pistols, and a short Spanish stiletto, a 
very formidable weapon at close quarters. Fe | had 
all their drawn cutlasses resting on their shoulders, 
and their looks were an embodiment of ferocity. ‘The 


captain, who at this time sported the name of Jen- 
kinson, stood on the quarter-deck, eyeing the whole 


scene with the most rigid and imperturbable features. 
He was a tall, raw-boned, Spa- 
niard, with the eye of a tiger, and with a voice harsh 
and 7 qenpee. in private conversation he spoke in 
Spanish, but could speak English fluently, and worked 
his ship in that language ; is visage was completel 
covered with scars, bearing ample evidence of mu 
hard fighting. On the middle of the gangway lay the 
bodies of the two pirates, with one of the seamen at 
the end of each reef point, on which they lay. Cap- 
tain Williams stood on the inner end of the plank, 
and Lindsay by his side, both so deeply absorbed in 
prayer as to seem insensible to surrounding events, 
while six of the crew, holding the point of their cut- 
lasses close to the throat of Captain Williams, were 
ready to thrust him down the plank. I was placed 
with my back to the long boat, with three of the crew 
of the Martha Brae on each hand, as if, by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, to give us a full view of the fate of 
Williams and Lindsay, before our own turn to suffer 
came round. To complete the picture, the cook, with 
his tattered prayer-book in hand, stood directly in 
front of us, and the Martha Brae was about a 
cable’s length on our lee-beam, with all hands ranged 
along her weather gangway, to witness the scene. 
All being ready, the cook to read, in a slow, 
solemn voice, ‘ I am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord ; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shail never die.’ He continued to read 
on to the passage, ‘ We, therefore, commit his body to 
the deep, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life’ During the reading of this beautiful 
service, which seemed for a moment to soften the harsh 
features of the pirates themselves, not a sound was 
heard, save the moaning of the wind through the 
rigging, as it sighed our funeral uiem. At its 
close, one of the bodies was lifted on points, and 
three calm swings were given it, to secure a sufficient 
impetus ; at the third swing, it was launched com- 
pletely clear of the side ; at the same moment Cap- 
tain Williams was thrust, at the point of the cutlass, 
down the plank, and the splash of the living body 
and of the dead seemed as one ! 

The corpse, being well shotted, sunk at once. Captain 
Williams, who was rather a heavy man, gave a few 
struggles, a few gurgling groans, and then disappeared. 
For some ts a sol pause d. The cook 
was about to repeat the funeral service, when a signal 
from the captain indicated that he would have no more 
of it. Lindsay was placed on the plank—the swings were 
given—the cutlass thrusts were made—and a double 
splash smote upon our ear another death-knell. The 
second corpse, which had not been so well shotted as the 
first, gave such a rebound as threw about two-thirds of 
its length out of the water, and after it settled down, as 
much as the head and shoulders remained above the 
surface. Lindsay was a ee swimmer ; when he came 
up he struck out for, and soon reached, the body; and 
at the last look I got of him, as he disappeared beneath 
the main chains, he was clinging convulsively to the neck 
of the dead pirate. 

After another short, solemn pause, I heard the words, 
* Clewline to the plank !"—but I heard no more. I felt 
the blood freezing in my veins; my limbs became as 
rigid as iron bars; the pirate and her crew, with her 
prize, seemed to be spinning round, as if they had been 
caught im a whirlwind, and all sensation fled. * * * 
When I recovered, I found myself lying on the 
near the end of the plank, the cook bathing my tem 
with water. In the first moments, I thought the w 
was a dream, but when my eyes were ful opened, I 
found, from every object around me, that all was dread 
reality. When sufficiently restored, I was set on my feet, 
and supported myself by grasping the breeching of one 
of the guns. ‘ Clewline,’ said the captain, in his harsh, 
hollow voice, ‘listen: I have a spice of the Chinese in 
me, and when two of my crew fell by the fire from your 
stern-chasers, I determined to have life for life. I have 
had this, and the life of the two that may be supposed 
most guilty. I have no desire to carry my revenge far- 
ther, and therefore give you a chance of eseape. Take 
your choice; join my crew or walk the plank.’ I paused 
at the fearful alternative. To join aset of ferocious eut- 
throat scoundrels, was a most repugnant step, and my 
horror at the thought was deepened by the reflection, 
that if we were captured by any of our cruisers, I might 
have to suffer an ignominious death at the yard-arm. 
*Two minutes,’ said the captain, taking his chronometer 


fore my eyes. 
said I, inwardly, and while there is life there is h 1 
faintly uttered, *1 will remain aboard.’ * And you?’ said 
the captain, directing his piercing glance to my six ship- 
mates. *‘ We will go along with Clewline,’ said one of 
them, and the rest nodded assent. ae replied 
ma ry ; * bouse in the plank there Jacques, 
e 
In the course of the afternoon, I learned from the cook 


sent in two prizes; that he himself 
English ship, taken by them, and had been compelled to 
act in the same capacity aboard the pirate; that he ab- 
horred the trade, and was determined to escape on 
very first opportunity, When the captain was abou 
go below at eight o'clock, and leave the charge of 
watch to Jacques, the mate, I overheard him, as I 
beneath the gangway, giving him his orders. ‘ 

“nglish commodore,’ said he, ‘will be su: 


re to 
co! ue astern in the morning, to look after 
ducks. You will, therefore, stand pretty close im to 


l 
1 
1 
: 
J 
l 
in hand; ‘ make your choice, or 1 shall make mine.’ At ; 
this moment the last gurgling sounds of Captain Williams 
seemed still sounding in my ears, and the convulsed form 
of Lindsay, grasping the dead pirate, seemed to float be- 
that I was aboard the Spittire, belonging to the Havannay ; 
| that she had been out only five days, and had alread 
| 
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Coymans, and with short tacks beat up along shore. As 


appears. 
The moment I heard these orders given, I felt my heart 
flutter with joy, and to ruminate on the means of 
*Short tacks along shore,’ and ‘a current set- 
ting on the land,’ seemed to present a most favourable 
opportunity of escape, and I immediately determined to 
embrace it. If I could but reach the land, I could, I 
thought, easily prevail on some of the natives to take me 
out in one of their turtle boats to some English or Ame- 


ance, 

miles ; but 1 could not expect to succeed without assist- 
ance, and I resolved, therefore, to intrust my secret to 
the cook, and solicit his aid.” With the assistance of 
the cook, the writer effects his escape during the night, 
and, after great sufferings, reaches the shore. 

“ When I awoke, the sun was twelve or fifteen degrees 
high, shining full in my face, and, on looking round, I 
saw a ledge of rocks near at hand, twenty or thirty feet 
above the level of the sea. As fast as my weary limbs 
could carry me, I hastened to the summit to see how the 
land lay, when, to my astonishment and grief, I found I 
was on an island of barren rocks, separated from the 
Caymans by a channel several miles in width. The whole 
island, or cluster of rocks, was not above a mile in circuit, 
with scarcely a vestige of vegetation. Here, indeed, was 
a miserable prospect. Had there been any hope of a set 
of the current from the westward, I would have ventured 
with my dupper across the strait; but I knew from ex- 

ience that there was a perpetual current setting to 
the westward, preparatory to its rounding the west point 
of Cuba, and forming the pult stream. Gloomy, however, 
as my prospects were, I had still cause of gratitude. 
Had the Spitfire been a mile farther to the westward 
before she tacked, I would have missed the island alto- 
awe and the chances would then have been fifty or a 

undred to one that I would have perished. Besides, I 
was fairly clear of the pirates, and this thought of itself 
reconciled me to my dreary and dcstitute fate. My first 
object was to take a survey of my dominions—by no 
means a tedious task—and ascertain what were their 
resources. In one respect the survey was gratifying, as 
near the east end I found a pool of rain-water, brackish 
a little by the spray, but still fit for use. This, and a 
few shell-fish, appeared to be the whole of its supplies. 
There was not a vestige of wood of any kind. me 
dried sea-weed lay scattered about, which I thought 
— ~~ burn, but I had no way to ignite it, and could 
ther, therefore, get any means of cooking the shell-fish, 
nor of making, by smoke or fire, a signal to any vessel 
that might heave in sight. 

My first care was to clean out m and 
fill it with fresh water, lest cvagusation should dry up 
my supplies, and my next to provide for my sleeping 
conveniences. In this latter affair I succeeded sufficiently 
to remove all anxieties on that score ; I collected a large 
Pweg of the dried sea-weed, and in sheltered situa- 

made up eight or ten beds, so that, whatever wind 
blew, 1 could find protection from it in some of them. 
My next concern was the victualling department ; but 
my here were sorry enough. My — was 
so fierce when I awoke on the first day, that I verily 
believe 1 could have tched all the six biscuits and 
the junk, with which the kind cook had supplied me. 
But in these, as in other matters, we must | a little 
way ahead. I broke each of my six biscuits into two, 
cut the salt junk into a dozen of pieces, and thus con- 
verted my store into twelve days’ provisions, to be eked 
out with such shell-fish as I might collect ; and I hoped, 
before the expiry of that time, that some of the Cayman 
canoes, or some English West Indiaman, might approach 
sufficiently near to see me and send relief. 

It would be about as monotonous an affair to describe 
my daily doings on this barren spot, as it was to spend 
my time there, and I shall not stop to detail them at 
present. During a stay of ten days I never saw but one 
sail, and she — hull-down to the southward. On 
the third day I caught aturtle napping on the beach, and 
soon turned her over. She kept her head so closely 
within her shell, that 1 had great difficulty in getting my 
knife to bear on her neck ; but I succeeded at last, and 
found her blood very refreshing. It was the only thing I 
got warm during my stay on the island. The flesh was 
exceedingly unpalatable, and, without the aid of good 
cookery, could never become a favourite dish at a Lord 
Mayor's dinner ; but her eggs, of which there were about 
two hundred, were very agreeable food, and, when dried 


in the sun, formed, with my daily supplies of shell-fish, a 
—_ addition to my scanty stores of beef and 
t. 


On the morning of the eleventh day, when I awoke, I, 


according to 7 daily custom, ascended the summit of 

the rocks to look out, and had the unspeakable gratifica- 

<< of bey a ship of pretty large burden within two 


drifted by the current thus close to the 
when I first saw her, she had her boats ahead 
shore. How I did shout! Besides bawl- 
at the top of my voice, I took off my shirt, held 
the sleeves as a flag, and, animated by hope and 
I ran eastward and westward along the ledge, tiH I 
like to drop with fatigue. My voice was not h 
my signal was observed, and | thought it one of the 
tifal sights ever witnessed, when I saw a white 
ign run up at her peak, as a signal that relief 
id. The two boats continued to pull till the 
offing, after which one of them came 
I beckoned the crew into a safe 
and in a few minutes was surrounded by, and was 


# 
EE 


recei the greetings of a band of frank, open-hearted 
merit Senn I was assisted into the boat, 
and conveyed on board, where I received every kindness 
which my enfeebled state required. 

The ship I was now aboard of was the Eagle of Bristol, 
Captain Germain ; she had taken in a cargo of sugar and 
rum at Savanna-le-Mar, for the port to which she be- 
lon and intended to sail with our fleet, but meeting 
with some detention in getting aboard her , had not 
got round to Negril Bay in time. The captain was un- 
willing to wait the next convoy, and had resolved to make 
arun home singly. My account of the Spitfire’s doings 
excited in him extreme anxiety, and almost induced him 
to put back for Jamaica. But a strong adverse current 
would have rendered this a most tedious business, and 
he ultimately resolved to proceed westward. Fortu- 
nately we d, and running along the gulf stream as 
far to the northward as the banks of Newfoundland, we 
bore up to the eastward ; and after a good passage with- 
out sighting a sail, we, on the 5th of December, took a 
pilot aboard in the chops of the Bristol Channel. 

From the crew of the pilot-boat, which had on the day 
before left ee learned that there was a ship 
loading for the Clyde, and I gees immediately to the 
captain to be put aboard of the pilot-boat about to re- 
turn to that port, to which request he considerately and 
most kindly assented. ‘I suppose, Clewline,’ said he, 
‘that you account your deliverance and passage home a 
sufficient recompense for the assistance you have given 
us on the voyage? I assured him that I did, and that 
as long as I lived I would consider myself his debtor. 
* Well, well,’ he replied, ‘since you intend to book me as 
one of your creditors, put this little item to the account.’ 
In saying this, he slipped ten Spanish dollars into my 
hand, which he cordially shook, and bade me good bye. 
The same evening saw me snugly ensconsed by the par- 
lour fireside of my worthy hostess, Mrs Devols, whose 
kind motherly solicitude, joined to the sisterly attention 
of her amiable daughters, well nigh banished all remem- 
brance of past sufferings. Next morning, I i to 
the harbour, and found there the brig Eliza of Penzance, 
completing her cargo of cider for the Clyde. On giving 
the captain a brief sketch of my recent history, he frankly 
agreed to give me a passage round. We sailed on the 
10th, and on the 18th, after an absence of rather more 
than five months, I had once more the pleasure of enter- 
ing the docks at Greenock. 

ithout a moment's delay, I hurried off to Cartsdyke, 
to throw myself into the arms of my venerated parent. 
Alas! I found she was no more! The stunning intelli- 
gence which appeared in the newspapers, that the Water- 
witch had been found bottom up near Rothesay, and that 
her crew must have perished, was too much for her; she 
never held up her head afterwards ; and three weeks be- 
fore my arrival, she was consigned to the tomb. There 
was but one more connecting link between Scotland and 
myself, Was Mary spared? Wasshe stilltrue? 1 trem- 
bled to inquire, lest the last arrow in fortune’s quiver 
should have been shot off against me. I entered an inn 
that partially overlooked her dwelling, and there, sitting 
at her parlour-window, with a ee drooping look, 
was the very form of Mary herself! Were these sable 
weeds in which she was robed on my account? The 
thought was thrilling, and I was on my feet to rush over 
into her arms. I suddenly checked myself, by reflecting 
on the dangerous effects which the sudden appearance 
of one from the dead might produce. I sent her a few 
lines through the post-office, stating that Tom Clewline 
was still above hatches; that he was still true to his 
Mary, as the needle to the pole ; that if she still cherished 
his remembrance, she was to pass down William Street 
that day at noon. This would apprise me that all was 
as 1 wished, and I would call on te in the evening at 
nine. 

At a quarter to noon I took my seat at the window of 
my inn, and, sheltered by Venetian blinds, counted the 
moments that had to elapse, ere I should feast my eyes 
with the sight of one dearer to me than all the world 
besides. Ere the vibrations of the last sound of twelve 
had passed away, there passed my beloved Mary—the 
same sylph-like form—the same graceful step—the same 
lovely countenance, beaming with intelligence, serenity, 
and love, which first won my affections—every thing the 
same, but a tinge of grief which was already beginning 
to give way to happiness and joy. ‘She is still true, 
then,’ I ejaculated, ‘and happiness unalloyed is mine !’ 
How bitterly I accused myself for not appointing an 
earlier hour of meeting! The lingering hands of the 
steeple clock seemed glued to the dial-plate, and every 
hour appeared almost as intolerably long as the period 
spent on the Cayman islet. I positively thought they 
would never Pass, however, they aide Nine 
struck ; the well-known tap was given at the door; it 
was opened by Mary herself; and in a moment we were 
locked in each other’s arms. The thrilling emotions of 
that ecstatic moment amply repaid me for sorrows, 
and will, I think, go far to neutralise the bitterness of 
any that may yet be in store forme. After a respectful 
= dedicated to the memory of my parent, Mary 

came mine ; and the only stipulation at our union, on 
her part, was, that I would never again put her hap- 
See  Sepety by a day’s fishing in the Firth of 

y ” 


CURIOSITIES. 

A stump orator who will not abuse his opponent. A 
politician who will argue a mooted question without 
getting angry. An actor who does not think himself 
perfect in his art. An artist who places a modest esti- 
mate on his abilities. A candidate who does not think: 
he is fully entitled to the suffrage of the people. A miss 


of fifteen who has not begun to think of a husband. A 
political editor who can tell the truth without making |: 
wry faces, A letter from a lady that has not a P.s, at- 
tached to it. A lawyer who conscientiously docks his 
fees. A schoolmaster who does not wish it understood 
that he knows every thing. [We may add, a school- 
master who is well paid.]— American paper. 


PRESBURGS. 
must now be smart about 


People thing. We 
find the following specimen of that sort of eloquence in 
a provincial n per, the object being to recommend 
the Presburgs, a kind of biscuit baken by a tradesman 


named Turner :—* T'urner’s Presburgs.—The refinements 
adopted in biscuit-making have elevated into the rank 
of an art that which was formerly a mere process of 
housewifery. We are satisfied that natural genius is 
as requisite in baking a good biscuit as in producing a 
good picture. Many people can do both, in a certain 
kind of way ; but to few alone are given the fine — 
tions essential to a first-rate painting or a high class 
Presburg ; and we have no hesitation in asserting that of 
the two Turners (for we only know of two), the one is. 
not more distinguished for his gorgeousness of colour in 
the first line, than the other for purity of taste.in the 
second. The three classes of biscuit introduced to us 
from Mr Turner’s manufactory, consist of a wine biscuit, 
a coffee biscuit, and a biscuit for general uses. The first 
wears the appearance of a little passover cake: its 
peculiar character being an entire absence of any of 
those distinctive qualities by which other biscuits are 
marked. It is what philosophers would term a biscuit 
in the abstract—the very thing for a wine-drinker. 
When a person asks for a biscuit, as an accompani- 
ment to his glass of port or sherry, he does not mean 
a sweet one, nor a hard one, nor a soft one, nor one 
with any other quality you can name; all he wants is 
a biscuit: and Mr Turner is the man to supply him. 
The second is, essentially, what its name designates ; and 
seems as necessary an adjunct to bring out the rich aroma 
of a cup of coffee, as a walnut or an olive to adjust the 
palate to a glass of fine old port. The third biscuit is 
not only remarkable for its pleasantness, but for its 
novelty of form. The biscuits of this class are cut into a 
variety of figures, like the pieces of a dissected map ; and 
when put together by a hand skilled in such exercises, a 
certain number of them form an entire square. The idea 
is ingenious and novel; and seems to admit of useful 
extension. Why not apply it to geographical amuse- 
ments? The putting together a map of Europe, in which 
every state should be configured by a biscuit, would be 
an agreeable entertainment for young a A number 
of witty conceits would arise during the progress of such 
agame. One, perhaps, would remark that Greece did 
not fit in well with Turkey; another, that Poland was 
lost, and so on. In conclusion, we may observe, and our 
readers will probably agree with us, that if any thing 
could be more pleasant than such a use for these biscuits, 
it would unquestionably be—the eating of them.” 
NOTICE RESPECTING AN OLD INSCRIPTION. 

In the 470th number of the Journal, in an article en- 
titled The Spirit of Old Inscriptions, allusion was made 
toa pastioules legend, of the focality of which we were 
doubtful. The point is thus satisfactorily cleared up for 
us by a northern antiquary :— 

“In the town of Peterhead, of which the Earls Mares- 
chal were superiors, at the north end of the Longate, 
stood an old castle belonging to this family, built prior 
to 1593, the date of that town’s charter. In the wall of 
this castle was a stone bearing the inscription, ‘ Thay. 
haif. said: Quhat. say. thay: Doe ye Weil: and. lat. 
yame. say.’ When the ruin was pulled down, this stone 
was rved, and it is still to be seen built into the 
wall of the house that occupies the site of the more 
ancient building. The motto seems to have been adopted 
by the Keith family at or after the Reformation from 
popery, to defy the clamour that would naturally arise 
among the adherents to the papacy on the secession 
from them of a family of such weight and influence. 
This view is strengthened by the fact, that in 1593, when 
George Keith, fourth Earl Mareschal, founded and largely 
endowed Mareschal College in New Aberdeen, that the 
youth in these northern parts might get an education un- 
tainted by, and free from, prelatic and popish influence, 
which yet prevailed at King’s College, Old Aberdeen, 
he was so pestered with, * Thay haif said,’ that he boldly 
planted on the west front of the south wing of his new 
college, ‘ Thay. haif. said: Quhat. say. thay: Lat. yame. 
say.’ The old building was levelled only the other week, 
to give place to one of the chastest and most handsome 
academic erections in the kingdom ; and with good taste 
the Senatus have resolved to put up the inscription over 
the door of their great hall, along with several others 
supplied by the walls of the old fabrig,” 


NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON LIFE ASSURANCE, IN NO. 474, 

When this article was written, nearly two monthsago, we were 
not aware of the extent to which the public was indebted, for the 
exposure of the West Middlesex Company, to the Scottish Re- 
JSormer’s Gazette, published at Glasgow. We take the present 
opportunity of paying our humble tribute of praise to that news- 
paper, for the great gallantry which it showed, first in denounc- 
ing an extensively fraudulent and dangerous concern, and then 
in withstanding the attempts made by the impostors to frighten 
them into concession. We cannot but feel the liveliest concern 
in learning that the law expenses incurred by the Gazette in re- 
sisting the company amounted to L.600, a sum far too great for 
oné or two individuals to lose in behalf of the public, and we 
therefore would respectfully suggest the propriety of setting on 
foot a substription, with a view to its reimbursement. We beg 
leave to say that we shall be happy to take charge of any sums 
which may be remitted to us on this account, and to forward 
them along with our own mite. It appears to us that the leading 
individuals connected with every life assurance company and 
society in the kingdom are particularly called upon to contribute 
to such a fund. 
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water to less than seven fathoms. Show a light to the | 

prize each time you tack, and call me the moment any- | 

rican ship that might be passing, and I would thus obtain 

@ passage either to England or the States. I had in the 

afternoon observed several 7 of oil under the bows 

of the long boat, which the Spitfire had taken from one | 

of her prizes. Could I but get one of these emptied, it 

would prove a good buoyant article, and, with its assist- 


